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ATHENA POLIAS AT ATHENS. 


THE application of the title Athena Polias 
at Athens has been matter of controversy in 
recent years. Dr. Dorpfeld (IMittheil. d. k. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. Athen. Abth. xii. [1887] 
25 sqg., 192 sqq., 276 sqqg.) has maintained 
that Athena of the Parthenon was called 
Athena Polias; on the other hand Mr. 
J. G. Frazer (J.H.S. xiii. p. 153 sqq.) and 
Prof. J. W. White (Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vi. p. 1 sqq.) agree that 
the term Polias designated only Athena of 
the Erechtheum or of the temple that 
preceded the Erechtheum on the same site. 
I desire to draw attention to a peculiarity 
in the language of Athenian inscriptions 
which, as far as I know, has not yet been 
pointed out, and to prove that under certain 
conditions Athenian official documents ap- 
plied the epithet Polias to the goddess who 
occupied the Parthenon. 

I will begin with the fourth century. The 
evidence principally consists of the inven- 
tories of treasures of various kinds, which 
were made out and inscribed on stone every 
year by the ten Treasurers of Athena. 
Now, if the chambers of the Parthenon had 
contained nothing but the property of the 
goddess of that temple, the officials would 
have had no occasion to mention ‘ Athena’ 
or ‘the goddess’ in the body of their cata- 
logues. But this was not the case ; votive 
offerings belonging to a number of gods and 
goddesses were at different times deposited 
in the ‘ great temple,’ and it was the duty of 
the Treasurers to keep separate and distinct 
the possessions of the various deities. Even 
this end might have been attained without 
introducing Athena’s name. ‘The cataloguers 
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might have kept to a settled plan of speci- 
fying the owner of an article only when it 
did not belong to the goddess of the temple. 
The lists of the fifth century were com- 
posed on this principle, and followed a 
fixed order, so that they were open to no 
misconstruction. In the fourth century this 
continuity and system disappeared, and the 
disposition of the treasures was subject to 
frequent changes, the causes of which are in 
the main unknown. One result of these 
shiftings was that the Treasurers sometimes 
thought it desirable to state that this or 
that article in the inventory was sacred to 
‘ Athena’ or to ‘the goddess.’ A comparison 
of some inscriptions will show the nature of 
such exceptional circumstances. 

Consider the language and order of the 
following extracts from the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum : 


(1) II. 660 (390-89 B.c.), 1. 39, é}ypaypa- 
revev, aveOyxev’ aye » tmdpyvpos HEFFFIII" 
"Apréui[dos Bpavpwrias xpvoides. . . . (about 
24 letters), 1. 40,. . . . (room for 8 letters, 
weight here indicated)]. ’A@yvaias xpuoides 
Tpeis kat KovdvAwrov: ore davos. . . . (about 
41 letters to end of line)] 


(2) II. 661, fr. d., 1. 7, éypdypalreve, dve- 
Onxev* "Aptéuidos Bpavpwri- 1. 8, [-as xpuaides 
. «+ (about 31 letters)+ "A@yvaias] xpvaides 
Tpeis kal kovdvAwroy &v: al{orata Taira (?) 


(3) II. 652, A. (398/7 B.c.), 1. 49, xapyy- 
oov Ards [oAuds dpyupotv with weight, then 
"Apréuidos Bpavpwvias xpu[oid- 1. 50,-es . . 
(about 32 letters). ’A@yvaias] xpvoides Ill [. . . 
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(4) IV. Il. 6520. (p. 176), ll. 3-4, a 
golden crown dedicated by Lysander (which 
appears in ll. 14-15 of ii. 660) then in 1. 4 
[’Apréud0s Bpa]-, 1. 5, -vpwvias xpuaides [. . 
(about 26 letters to end of line), 1. 6 HEFI" 
Then in ll. 6, 7, 8, 9 and part of 10, two golden 
crowns (which appear in ll. 15-16 of ii. 
652), and a golden ring (which appears in 
ll. 39-40 of ii. 652); next, 1. 10, xpuoides 
tpeis kat [xovd]- 1. 11, -vAwrdv &+ orépavos 
6addod (a name here omitted by the mason) 
Aaprrpeds avéOnkev, orabpov Tovrwy K.T.X. 





The restoration of these inscriptions is 
due to the patience and acuteness of Koehler 
and Lolling and is, in my judgment, certainly 
right. We have before us the same articles 
but not in the same order. This is the reason 
why in (4) 1. 10, the name of Athena was not 
given, whereas in (1) 1. 40 the addition 
*"AOnvaias was, if not absolutely necessary, 
at any rate convenient and sensible. In (1) 
two sets of xpuaides were taken in succession, 
and since those of Artemis of Brauron were 
entered first, it was useful and conducive to 
clearness to note that the second set 
belonged to Athena. No such specification 
would have been required if Athena’s 
property had been put down in the catalogue 
before the property of Artemis of Brauron. 
In (4) no confusion could arise, because 
between the xpvaides of Artemis in 1. 5 and 
the xpuaides of Athena in 1,10 were interposed 
articles of a different kind fully described ; 
hence the Treasurers did not waste space in 
1. 10 by the superfluous insertion of ’A@nvaias 
before ypuaides. The principle may be ap- 
plied to other places, where ‘ Athena’ or 
‘the goddess’ is mentioned. Thus it may be 
that in ii. 678, A. i, ll. 17-18, we find 
[orépavos] xpvoods tis Geod dpurreiov [ex 
Iava6y|vaiwy ra[v] éxt Navow[i]xov [apxovros] 
because the preceding crown was dedicated 
to Athena Nike (1. 15, [’A@qva Ni]xy orépavos 
do Aniwv.). Note also the sequence in ii. 
701, col. i, (ii.) 1. 46, putdAn xpvoq "AOnvals] 
N[ixys, ll. 46-7, giad]ar xpvolat] Aifcomides 
(in a different position ii. 678, A. i. 13), ll. 
48-9, duddar xpvoal. . . .| ody dy[telis ’AOnvas 
ard Opov, ll. 59-60, pidAa] xpyoat tov dAdwv 
OeGv, and compare ii. 737, A. ii. 30 (a list of 
silver vessels, probably ¢idAa, first those of 
Athena, éd’ als érvyéyparrai: icpai ‘AOnvas, 
then those of Asclepius, then those of 
Artemis of Brauron), ii. 725, A. (gold cups 
belonging to Athena, iepai ’A@nvas, followed 
by gold cups of Asclepius and of Artemis of 
Brauron), and ii. 668, 19-20 (xpucides puaAar 
tis Geov). In ii, 660, 1. 50, and ii. 667, 1. 42, 
(wapaxataOyxy ’A@nvaias) it is probable that a 
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like explanation holds good (see ii. 661, 
li. 18-9), but the context is too imperfect to 
justify confidence. 

These petty details of official inventories 
repay attention, because they furnish a proof 
that the goddess of the Parthenon was upon 
occasion styled Polias, and so render us the 
service of terminating a controversy. Several 
lists contain a set of silver hydriae, entered 
without the owner’s name. In ii. 660, Il. 
23-32, twenty-seven of these vessels are 
enumerated and the weight of each recorded ; 
they follow in the catalogue xapyyjotov Avs 
TloAtéws dpyvpodv, and precede oivoxda dpyv- 
pat tpets (which in ii. 652, A, 30, ii. 667, 23, 
are in a different place), and are introduced 
with these words: ddpiar dpy[vpat- mpwrys 
ordOuov. That the name of a god or goddess 
was not inserted after dpyvpat is shown by 
ii. 661, 1. 4, (68]piar dpyvpalt: zpar]}y ord[Opov) 
and by ii. 695, 1. 10, [b8péar] dpyvpai, blank, 1. 
11, [porn o}rabpov. The inscriptions quoted 
are records of treasures stored in what was 
called 6 vews 6 Exaropredos, @.¢., in a chamber 
which is generally considered part of 
Pericles’ great temple. Consequently the 
silver hydriae in question belonged to the 
goddess who owned this chamber, for, if 
they had been dedicated to another deity, 
this fact would have been stated. Now, 
other catalogues present these twenty-seven 
hydriae belonging, as we see, to Athena of 
the Parthenon, in a different connexion, 
grouped together with hydriae of other gods 
and goddesses. In ii. 677, i. 9-35, we dis- 
cover twelve of Athena’s hydriae (from the 
15th to the 27th), then three new ones (édpiar 
Gpyvpat Kawai), and next to these, 1. 38, 
[’AOnva]ias Nixys[53]péa: (four). How, under 
these circumstances, did the list of the twenty- 
seven begin? From ii. 677 this cannot be 
learned, but the answer is given by ii. 678, 
A, ii. 1. 11, ddpiar dpyvpat ’AGy[vas TM]od[c]a- 
[S]os, 1. 12, mpairy ordOpov x.7.A. Further 
evidence is provided by ii. 699, col. ii, The 
order here differs in one respect from the ar- 
rangement inii.677. Athena’s twenty-seven 
hydriae were put first, the record of the last 
four being preserved, but for some reason 
the Treasurers postponed the new ones, 
which came next in ii. 677, and continued as 
follows: 1.5 [A@]nvas N[cxy]s t8pia (four), 
1, 12, "Ap[r]éus80s Bpavpwrias bdpia (seven), 
1, 21 [Anu|ytpos kai Deppedlarr]ys [b8piac] 
(five), 1. 29, “Adpodirns tdpia (one), 1. 30, 
*Avaxow tdpia (three), At the close of the 
whole list, 1. 36, a note was appended con- 
cerning Athena’s new or restored hydriae : 
at|rac [Kat]vai “A@yvas To[Aia]8[os], 1. 37, 
mpwrn| ordbpov 6 Hyev mpd[tepov. The reason 
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for the appearance of the epithet Polias in ii. 
678 and ii. 699 is obvious; the officials desired 
that the vessels owned by Athena of the 
Parthenon should be clearly distinguished 
from the vessels belonging to Athena Nike. 
There is, however, a difference between the 
two cases; in ii. 699 the word Polias is in- 
dispensable, in ii. 678 it is only a matter of 
convenience. Observe the treatment of this 
point in ii. 673, where the silver hydriae are 
mixed up with other articles: 1. 13, |HF 
’"AOnvdas S8pifa, Il. 14-16, two censers and 
something of gold, 1. 17, ]xat ouvapxover * 
Nixys i[8pia, 1. 19, ’Apréuidos Bp|avpwvias 
Sdpia. 

In the fourth century, then, the Treasurers 
used the combination Athena Polias with a 
quite definite object, to guard against con- 
fusion with Athena Nike. The adjective 
was not affixed to distinguish Athena of the 
Erechtheum from Athena of the Parthenon. 
The inscriptions of the fifth century exhibit 
the same practice. The most important 
piece of evidence is C./.A. i. 273, which 
records the vast loans, about 5,550t., made to 
the state from the wealth of Athena and other 
gods and goddesses in the eleven years from 
433-2 B,c. to 423-2 B.c. Iassume the general 
correctness of the reconstruction and interpre- 
tation presented in the Corpus, which, so far 
as I am aware, have never been impugned, at 
any rate in essentials. The language of the 
following extracts should be observed: 1. 50, 
[kepdAauoy Toxo xovpravtos ’AGe|vaias ev Tors 
rérrapow “ereow é[k Tlav]abevaiov és Malva- 
Gévaun. 1. 51...] ’AOevaias Nixes é[mi rés 
"Axapavrido|s mputaveias (debt and interest). 
ll. 96-7, [rade eXoyicavro of Aoyrrjat év z[ots 
rér|rapow érecw roKov Tois Tes Hed & of mpdl TE- 
po. Aoywrral AcAoywrpéva rape|Socay [ev rots 
é}rra éreow. 1. 100, debt and interest due 
to ‘the other gods.’ Il. 104-5, ...]s ’A@evaials 
Nixes é]v tots rérrapow éreow & of mpdt[epor 
Aoyiorai Achoyrpeva tlapédocav €[v Tots éExra] 
ereow. 1. 113, A@evaias Nixes] kai Toduddos (a 
sum of money in figures), 1. 114, Todua]8os 
kai Nix[{es tox]o (a sum of money in figures). 
Here the Todds of I]. 113 and 114 is not 
different from 7 Geds of 1. 96 and ’A@evaia of 
1,50. The substance of the document puts 
the identification beyond reach of doubt. 
The debt to Athena Polias and Athena 
Nike, which was recorded in 1. 113, was 
4777 t. 3248 dr. 2 ob. Of this only 28 t. 
3548 dr. 2 ob. was borrowed from Athena 
Nike. The remainder, 4748 t. 5700 dr., 


was the debt to the ‘Polias,’ which consisted 
of the monies called in 1]. 96, ra rés Oe6, 
4001 t. 1522 dr, and of the loans from 
‘Athena’ added up in 1. 50, viz. 747 t. 
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4178 dr. Many scholars will doubtless con- 
sider this calculation superfluous, since 
every student of this document has hitherto 
taken for granted that the ‘ Polias’ is ‘ the 
goddess’ or ‘Athena.’ But it is not really 
irrelevant to the argument to insist on the 
enormous wealth of Athena Polias. Athena 
Polias, as her riches show, represents the 
Athenian Empire. She is ‘the goddess’ 
(C.1.A. i, 260) to whom the first-fruits of the 
tribute were paid. She is ‘ Athena,’ who 
drew large revenues from the spoils of war, 
and to whom her chosen people (oi tpddipor) 
set apart sacred domains (reyévy, C.I.A. iv. 
3, 528, p. 157) wherever they made con- 
quests. What is the significance of Pericles’ 
Parthenon, if it was not designed to be a 
new and splendid home for the tutelary 
goddess who had so signally blessed Athens ? 
Is it credible that the ‘great temple’ built 
in part, as the allies complained, out of 
money paid as tribute, did not house the 
goddess, who received every year part of 
that tribute as a thank-offering! The 
advocates of the doctrine that Athena Polias 
was the goddess of the Erechtheum, and of 
the Erechtheum only, fail to remove this 
serious objection. Thus Prof. White (op. 
cit. p. 37) writes as follows: ‘It was doubt- 
less the purpose of Pericies to transfer the 
worship of Athena Polias to the Parthenon. 
(That may have been the purpose also of the 
builders of the Hecatompedon in an earlier 
age.) But conservative religious feeling and 
party strife combined to thwart Lim. The 
Parthenon was built, but his intention was 
frustrated.’ Prof. White is of course thinking 
only of the cult of Athena Polias, which he 
considers to have been confined to the Erech- 
theum, on evidence which seems to me in- 
sufficient, but this only makes his admission 
of the purpose of Pericles more significant ; 
he cannot suppress the feeling that the 
building of the Parthenon is hard to explain 
if the new temple was not meant for the 
worship of the guardian goddess of Athens. 
Yet he cites no ancient authorities in proof 
of the statement that Pericles’ design was 
defeated by ‘conservative religious feeling 
and party strife.’ In my judgment the few 
facts known point to the conclusion that 
Athena Polias was not only set up in gold 
and ivory, but was honoured by worship, in 
the Parthenon. 

Another financial inscription of the fifth 
century must be quoted and examined, 
because it has apparently led a scholar so 
careful and solid as Prof. Busolt, to whom 
all students of Greek History are deeply 
indebted, to desert or modify what I believe 
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to be the only true doctrine. In the second 
velume of his History of Greece (ii.? p. 339, 
vn. L.) citing among other authorities C./.A. 
i. 273 he accepted the view which I am 
attempting to corroborate, that ‘the goddess 
worshipped in the “ Athena temple” was no 
less “ Polias” than the goddess worshipped 
in the “ Polias cella” of the Erechtheum.’ 
But in the third volume recently published 
(iii. 1, p. 216, n. 1.) he seems to embrace the 
opposite theory. His words are these: 
‘Besides the property of Athena in the 
great temple, the Treasurers administered 
the property of Athena Nike and of Athena 
in the Erechtheum, who was styled officially 
Athena Polias and so distinguished from 
Athena unqualified, the proper tutelary 
goddess of the state.’ This statement is put 
forward in explanation of C./.A. i. 188. 
The inscription contains a series of payments 
amounting to more than 180 t.—to be exact 
to 178 t. 3864 dr. 2} ob.+x—which were 
made in 410-9 B.c. (Ol. 92. 3.) by the 
Treasurers of Athena; and it is necessary 
to quote in full ll. 2-7, the part that has 
perplexed critics: raptar tepoy xpeudtov rés 
’AGevaias KaAXotparos Mapadduos Kai xovvdp- 
xovres mapedocay éx Tov érereiov Hoepitapevo 
76 depo: éxi rés Aiavridos mpéres mputavevoces, 
‘EdAevorapiass mapcddbe > KadAtpayor “Ayvo- 
ciot,PpaciteAider’Ikapiet : trots otros ed00¢ : 

’AOevaias Tlo[Ad]os (3 t. 3237 dr. 4 ob.) 
Nixes : (91 dr. 3} ob.) : émi rés Alyeidos dev- 
répas mputavevooes : aOAobErais tape do] és 
TlaveSévaia 7a peydra : Pidovi Kvdabevaret wat 
avvapxoow, ‘Adevaias Woduddos: (5 t. 100 
dr.) : ieporowois car’ éviavrov : AwdXot “Eoxet 
Kat ovvapxoow, és tev éxarouBev (5114 dr.). 
In the remainder of the inscription neither 
Athena Polias nor Athena Nike is men- 
tioned. This circumstance has given rise to 
various conjectures. Dr. Beloch (Rh. Mus. 
39, (1884) p. 58 sgqg.) objects on various 
grounds to Kirchhoff’s view that the phrase 
éx tov émereiov refers to drafts on temple 
revenues, and in particular argues that the 
addition of ’A@evaias IloAuados or Nikes to 
three payments is a ‘clear proof’ that when- 
ever these additions are absent we have to 
do with money belonging to the state, not 
to the goddess. Prof. Busolt rejects this 
conclusion and substitutes another explana- 
tion, that the words in question are annexed 
to the three payments because the rest of 
the money, as much as 170 t., comes from 
the treasures of Athena of the Parthenon. 
Consequently he is driven to the supposition 
that Athena Polias, the goddess of the 
Erechtheum, was poor, and in fact uses this 
inference as an argument against a restora- 
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tion in C.I.A. iv. 3, 179 ¢. (p. 162). The 
supplement proposed in the Corpus [IoAudSos 
| is wrong, he observes, first, because 
there is not room, which is true, secondly, 
because ‘the Polias in the Erechtheum’ had 
not at her disposal a sum as large as 77 t. 
2034 dr. 4 ob., the total made up, if 50 t. 
be inserted in the gap. Now there can be 
no doubt that the.Polias of i. 273 is rich, 
and it is very improbable that IoAas means 
one thing in i. 273, and another thing in i. 
188. The error is to be sought in the inter- 
pretation of the latter inscription. Is it 
not more likely that the officials of the fifth 
century used the title Athena Polias in the 
same way and for the same purpose as their 
successors in the fourth century? In 1. 5 
‘’A@evaias TloAuddos’ was added merely for 
the sake of perspicuity, because a draft upon 
‘’A@evaia Nike’ was to follow immediately. 
I believe also that the second mention of 
Athena Polias was produced by the first and 
was not absolutely necessary, since a con- 
temporary reading the monument with 
ordinary care would have understood from 
the praescript that the money came from 
Athena, unless the contrary was stated ; but 
this is just what Dr. Beloch would deny, 
and I do not know how to convince him. 
This point, however, effects in no way my 
present argument. With regard to the usus 
uerborum it should be remarked that the 
Treasurers might have begun with ’A6evaias 
unqualified, and continued with ‘Adevaias 
Nixes as in i. 273, 50, but that the form 
chosen is much neater; also, that they 
might have omitted in the first place 
’AGevaias, if in the second they had given in 
full ’A@evaias Nixes. Traces of this latter 
style can be found in another financial 
inscription of the fifth century, i. 189a, 
which preserves an account of thirteen pay- 
ments ‘for the Diobelia’ made to the 
Hellenotamiae and their assessors in the 
second Prytany of a year which according 
to Kirchhoff was 407-6 B.c., Ol. 93, 2. 
Here in |. 3 Waddington finds on the stone, 
which is in the Louvre, és rév di0Bediav 
’"AGevalia}: Nike —...... This Kirchhoff 
accepts, and suggests that the extraordinary 
and very suspicious dative may refer to a 
largess granted in honour of Athena Nike. 
But Froehner gives és rév duoBeAiav ’AOevaias 
[. .. considering the rest undecipherable, and 
Dittenberger (S.J.G. 44 b.) follows him, 
proposing ’A@evaias [Nixes. There is a 
similar difficulty in ll. 6-7, where Kirchhoff 
after Waddington has és] rév S:oBedlav 


"Adevaiar Nixes [PHHHH «.7.4., but Ditten- 
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berger after Froehner és rév d:0BeXiav éx tés 
Alyives TTIFHHHH «.7.A. In these two 
passages Dittenberger’s text seems to give a 
better sense, but in 1. 19, where Kirchhoff 
and Waddington read ’A@evai(a)e [N]ixe 
POF, I think Dittenberger wrong in 
accepting from Froehner és rév diPediav 
’Adevaias TT XHHF'["FI, because in accounts 
of this kind I can discover nothing re- 
sembling this isolated mention of Athena : 
what is the true reading is another question. 
In i. 177, 8 the restoration of the context of 
err a{ is uncertain. Ini. 191, ll. 1, 
, 8, 9 where ’A@nvaias occurs four times, it 
is probable that Athena was opposed to 
Athena Nike ; thus in 1. 8 we have ’A@nvaias 
Kv{[uxyvot oraripes, and in 1. 9 we should 
restore ’A@y[vaias Nixys. The doubt about 
the supplement in iv. 3, 179 ¢. (p. 162) has 
already been noticed. 

The use of ’A@nvaia Nixy, when neither 
’A@nvaia nor ’A@nvaia TloAus has been ex- 
pressed in the preceding clause is shown very 
clearly in Kirchhoff’s revision of i. 184, 
185 after Mr. E. L. Hicks’ more accurate copy 
of the stone given in Grk. Inser. from the 
Brit. Mus. i. xxiv. pp. 51-2. He now pre- 
sents B, ll. 20-25 in the following form (iv. 
1, p. 34) :— 

1, 20. [76 émereio] 

5 avrot x[cvveddxoaper] 


Il Ill. ’"A@evaléas Nixes 76 éze]- 
H . > ‘ 
-telo & ailtol xouvedexoa}- 


1, 25. -pev dpxv[pio........4. ] 


In 1, 20 ’A@evaias did not stand before the 
lacuna, and yet few, I think, will doubt that 
ll. 20-22 stated Athena’s revenue in silver, 
which in this year (411-10 according to the 
conjectures of Boeckh and Kirchhoff) was 
less than 100 t. Similarly in the earlier part 
of this inscription, A. 1. 15, from the phrase 
’AGevaias N[ikes, it may be guessed that the 
sum of money which precedes came from the 
resources of Athena. In B. ll. 26-28 I am 
dissatisfied with Kirchhoff’s restoration 
because twenty-two letters are given to 1. 27, 
and have thought of restoring the passage 
differently : 


1.26.  ovp[mavros cepadaiov] 
1, 27. 16 dpyv[pio 76 res TloAudd]- 
1, 28, -[o]s xat r[6 rés Nixes.....]. 


But I fear that the problem is at present 
insoluble, 
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So far, only catalogues and accounts of 
the Treasurers have been adduced to show 
that the title Polias cannot be denied to 
the goddess of the Parthenon. The point 
can be established in another way and with 
the help of an inscription of a different kind. 
In C.L.A. iv., ii. 109 b (p. 37) will be found 
a decree of the Assembly passed in the eighth 
prytany of 347-6 B.c. (Ol. 108, 2) in honour 
of Spartocus and Pairisades, sons of Leucon, 
prince of the Bosporus. The mover, Andro- 
tion, familiar to us from the invectives 
of Demosthenes’ client Diodorus, proposed 
that the Athenian people should grant them 
the privileges previously conferred on 
Satyrus and Leucon, and crown each of them 
with a golden crown worth 1,000 dr. at the 
great Panathenaea. The crowns were to be 
an institution, and the athlothetae were 
instructed to get them made in the year 
before the great Panathenaea; for the 
approaching celebration in Hecatombaeon 
346 B.c. special provisions were inserted. 
The resolution proceeds thus, ll. 29-39: xai 
dvayopeve Ore orepavot 6 Shuos 6 ’A@nvaiwv 
Szaproxov kai Mapuradny rovs Aev’xwvos maidas 
dperns Kal edvoias evexa THs eis Tov Sypmor Tov 
’"AOnvaiwy. éreidn' S& tos arepdvovs dvati- 
Oéacr rH “AOnva rH ModArdé&:, robs aOAobéras eis 
Tov ve dvariHevar Tovs oTEpavors errypaavras: 
Smdproxos xai Llawpuradns Aevxwvos zraides 
dvBecav tH ’AOnvaia orehavwbévres bird Tod 
Syjpov tod ’AOnvaiwv. Here Athena Polias 
is surely the same as Athena without 
the epithet. But is this all? Is not ‘the 
temple’ the temple of Athena Polias? 
Where then were crowns of this kind 
dedicated? The catalogues of the Treasurers 
give the answer: in that chamber of the 
Parthenon which was called ‘The Hecatom- 
pedos.’ Out of the wealth of evidence I will 
select a few of the most pertinent illustra- 
tions. A list of 321-320 Bc. Ol. 114, 4 
(C.L.A. ii. 719) records after ‘the image 
(dyuApa) in the Hecatompedos’ the golden 
crowns ‘ proclaimed ’ (dvapyévres sic) in the 
preceding year. The remains show that 
three of these crowns were given by the 
Athenian people (6 djuos 6 ’A@nvaiwv) and it 
is possible that some of them were proclaimed 
at the great Panathenaea of 322-1, Ol. 
114, 3. It is not difficult, however, to find 
a certain case of a crown proclaimed at this 


1 The use of ée:d} c. indic. in place of éwe:day c. 
subj. has a parallel in the decree of Tisamenus 
inserted in the MSS. of Andoc. 1. 83-4; for I agree 
with Dobree in thinking that in § 84 ére:5h duwpudnaow 
ought to refer to the future. But in view of this 
passage it may be doubted whether he was right in 
substituting éreidav duwpudkworw, 
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festival and afterwards dedicated in the 
Parthenon. The Treasurers of 317-6, Ol. 
115, 4, i.e. of the year following the great 
Panathenaea, added to the treasures of the 
temple orépavos xpvoois 6 [dvaxnpuyxGels 
Tavabyvaiwy trav pelyddwv ro yoprixd [ayant 
déorepdvwce 6 Shyos| 6 ’AOnvaiwy Kovwr[a 
(ii. 728, A. ll. 18-23). The number of crowns 
so dedicated was sometimes considerable ; in 
345-4 B.c. the ‘annual crowns’ (crépavor 
érérevo) Were as many as nine (ii. 701, col. i. 
ll. 19-34) ; and ii. 698, col. i. contains a list 
of crowns received between 371-70 B.c. and 
354-3 B.c. The mention of ‘Athena’ (not 
Athena Polias) in the formula of dedication 
appears in ii. 741, A. f. g. (see addenda p. 
511), erépavos dv Neol{rrdAcyos A lvtixAéous 
Mediteds dveby| ev rH’ AOn|va orepavwbels b[d 
Tod dypov] tod ’APnvaiwv. 

That the style of decrees differed in no 
way from that of the Treasurers, may also 
be shown from ii. 163. Dr. Dorpfeld has 
already argued (op. cit. pp. 192-3) from 
this inscription that the principal cult of 
Athena on the Acropolis was that of Athena 
Polias. I only cite it to illustrate the 
conditions under which Athenian officials 
found it convenient to introduce the quali- 
fication Todds. The monument is attributed 
to the period of Lycurgus’ activity, and 
contains regulations for the better celebra- 
tion of the annual or little Panathenaea. 
Observe the changes of expression in the 
following passage, Il. 17-24: Bowvycavres of 
iepo[mowt peta tlOv Bowvav méempavres tiv 
mopmiv tH OG Otovrwy talitas tas Bods 
amdoas éri TG Bwpe tis [’AOnvas 7G pelyddro, 
piav 88 éxt ro Tis Nixns mpoxpilvavres éx Tov] 
Kadduorevoveav Body, Kai Ovoavres tHe ’AOnva 
tH] Todds: cai rH ’AOnva rH Niky araca[y 
tov Body td|v...€u[vnnevov vepn|ovtwy Ta Kpéa 
7 Sjpw td ’AOnvaiwv. The restorations are 
certain, for the space can be calculated with 
exactness. Is it not plain (1) that Athena 
Polias is the same as ‘Athena’ and ‘the 
goddess,’ (2) that the juxtaposition of 
Athena Nike caused the addition of the 
epithet Polias? I have gone through all 
the passages from inscriptions and ancient 
writers concerning the Panathenaea, which 
are collected in the 2nd Appendix of Prof. 
Michaelis’ book on the Parthenon, pp. 318- 
333. The usual description of the deity in 
honour of whom the festival was held is 
‘the goddess’ or ‘ Athena’; the one or the 
other of these occurs thirty-six times. On 
the other hand, certain inscriptions excepted, 
all of which I have quoted and discussed in 
this paper, the word Polias is only used 
three times, in the following extracts: (1) 
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Zenob. 1. 56. 


’Axécews kal ‘EXixadvos épya: 
émi trav Oavparos dgiwv obra yap mparo. Tov 
tis mokuddos ’"AOnvas wérdov ednprovpyncar. 
(2) Aristoph. Birds 826 sqq. “Ex. Aurapdv 


Td xpppa THs ToAews. Tis Sai Geds | wodrodxos 
éorat; TO Eavorpev Tov werdov; Tle’ ri 8 ovK 
*AOnvaiav éSpev wodudda; (3) Schol. R. ad 
loc. rH ’AOnva wodudds otoy wérdos éyivero 
mapmoikiAos, Sv dvépepov ev TH Tour) Tov 
Ilava6nvaiwv. (I have excluded Hat. 5. 82, 
because the passage has nothing to do with 
the Panathenaea.) 

The inscriptions already examined seem 
sufficient to prove that it is an error to tie 
down the word Polias to a distinct local 
sense, confined to one place, viz. the Erech- 
theum. But to complete the inquiry some- 
thing must be said concerning the formulae 
which are found in dedications. The title 
Athena Polias occurs occasionally in lists of 
treasures, not because the Treasurers inserted 
it to prevent confusion, but because the 
longer and unambiguous style had been used 
by the dedicators and was quoted in the 
catalogue. Part of the inventory of the 
‘old temple’ (dpxatos vews) is preserved in 
ii. 733 and 735, and ll. 17-22 of the latter 
inscription have been restored as follows : 
[putdn dpyupa ép’] f éxcyéypan[rav ’AOnvad 


TloAt]ade Bpvvicxols....... dvéO|nxe: érépa gual An 
dpyupa, éf’ ef] émvyéyparrav [iepa ’AOnvas 
TloAt]adosaveOnx[€...... 0.00 o|rpary. Similarly 


in ii, 724 B. 9-17, 737 A. ii. 9 (where 
Koehler’s supplement Todd: seems to me 
right) and 649, 14-5 (’A@yv[at]o[c] a[vedecay 
Tlo]Avad:, though évebecay here is suspicious ; 
note l. 7 "A@nvator "A@y[vaia dxpobc|vov) the 
word Polias was part of the inscription 
graven on the offering. Excavations on the 
Acropolis have brought to light very 
ancient examples of the fuller form of 
dedication e.g. iv. 2, 373! (p. 91) [’Aorév 9] 
Oaddovrov wodveoxe wétv.’ ’AOdva Spixpo Kai 
matdov pven’ éxor Se mods, and iv. 3, 3738! 
(p. 180) Aclxdrey : ’AOevaia : modwdxor 
| ‘T]epoxAcides : p’ dveOexev : TAavxio. The 
second of these inscriptions is particularly 
noteworthy, because in seeking to explain 
the wealth of ‘the goddess’ or ‘Athena’ in 
the 5th century, historians always reckon 
the tithes of various kinds paid to her; see 
the references in Busolt, Gr. Gesch. iii. 1, 
p- 215, n. 2. The motives that led any 
particular dedicator to write Athena Polias 
or Poliouchos rather than Athena, are 
beyond speculation, It is enough to observe 
that it was easy to tag a verse with ’A@nvaia 
rokwvxw, and that offerings were made on 
the Acropolis, not only to the guardian 
goddess, but to Athena Nike, to Athena 

















Ergane (iv. 3, 373°71 [p. 205]), and to 
Athena Hygieia (i. 335). 

The result of this investigation, that the 
goddess of the Parthenon had a right to the 
title Polias, has a bearing on two topo- 
graphical controversies, the one about 
Athena’s temples on the Acropolis, the other 
concerning the nature and site of the 
Opisthodomus. I hold, agreeing partially 
with Dr. Dérpfeld, that a third century 
decree (ii. 332, 44) contains the complete 
and unambiguous official description of the 
Parthenon, viz. ‘the temple of Athena 
Polias on the Acropolis’ ; there was a temple 
of Athena Nike on the Acropolis. I also 
think that the Parthenon was sometimes 
meant by ‘the temple,’ as in the decree in 
honour of Spartocus and Pairisades (iv., ii. 
109 b) and in an inventory of ‘the Treasurers 
of Athena and the other gods’ which pro- 
bably was made in 390-89 B.c. (ii. 660, 49), 
but only when the context removed ob- 
security. But Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory about 
the meaning of ‘the old temple’ I cannot 
accept, finding nothing in the inscriptions in 
favour of his view that ‘the old temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis’ in a decree sup- 
posed to be earlier than 460 B.c. (iv. 1. c. 
28-9 ; the supplement dpyaio seems right) or 
‘the old temple of Athena Polias’ in a 
decree of the first century B.c. (ii. 464, 6; I 
accept the supplement) or ‘the old temple’ 
mentioned in a fourth century inventory of 
the treasures of Athena (ii. 733, A. col. ii. 
6; in ii. 650, 2 (cp. 675, 2) and in ii. 163, 
10-11 the supplements are not to be trusted) 
was distinct from the Erechtheum or an 
earlier temple on the site of the Erechtheum. 
The fragment of a fifth century decree 
preserved in i. 93 is best set aside, because 
owing to the mutilation of the stone, it 
cannot be settled whether the phrase in a 
1. 6 was ‘the old temple’ simply or ‘ the old 
temple of Athena’ or ‘the old temple of 
Athena Polias.’ Further, whenever the 
words ‘the old temple’ are found in 
inventories of the Treasurers of the other 
gods (ii. 672, 43; ef. iv., ii. 672 ¢. 6) or of 
the superintendents (émordra) of the 
Brauronium (ii. 751 B. col. ii. frg. d. 19, ii. 
758, col. ii. 7) it is prudent to suspend judg- 
ment; our knowledge of the history of the 
various temples in Attica is not exhaustive. 

The hypothesis that in inscriptions ‘the 
temple of Athena Polias’ means the Par- 
thenon and ‘the old temple of Athena 
Polias’ the Erechtheum or an earlier temple 
on the site of the Erechtheum, has the 
merit of simplicity and is not contradicted 
by any of the few scattered facts at present 
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known. But the language of literature 
must be distinguished from the language of 
the monuments and measured by other 
canons. Jn inscriptions of the fifth and 
fourth centuries the word Parthenon denotes 
a chamber in the ‘ great temple,’ but the use 
of the name to designate the whole building 
was familiar in the age of Demosthenes, and 
could not fgil to influence the popular 
nomenclature of Athena’s temples on the 
Acropolis. Men who were in the habit of 
speaking, just as we do, of the Parthenon, 
might without serious ambiguity call the 
Erechtheum ‘the temple of the Polias’ ; 
nothing was more natural, for the Erech- 
theum was indubitably the seat of the most 
ancient worship of the tutelary goddess. 
But the usage of literature has not the fixity 
and regularity of official tradition; the 
Erechtheum is sometimes styled ‘the old 
temple of the Polias,’ as by Strabo (ix. 16, 
p. 396), while Aristides (i. p. 548, 14 Dind.) 
refers to the Parthenon under the title of 
‘the temple of Athena.’ When the 
authority is not epigraphical but literary, 
no argument can be based on the meaning 
of the phrase ‘the temple of the Polias,’ if 
the context is lost or deprived of value by 
our ignorance of facts obvious to the writer. 
In my opinion the passages where this 
expression causes serious perplexity, are not 
numerous, but some there are, particularly 
in lexica and collections of scholia. 

One of these ambiguous extracts has been 
used recently in a discussion of the site of 
the Opisthodomus. Prof. White, believing 
with Dr. Milchhoefer (Philologus N.F. 7. 
1894, p. 352 sqq.) and other distinguished 
scholars that the Opisthodomus was not part 
of the Parthenon but a separate building 
complete in itself, seeks (op. cit.) to fix its 
position from a scholion on Aristoph. Plut. 
1193 rév dricOddopov det Prddrrov Tis Geo. 
On this verse the Venetus (V) has the 
following note, which I give as corrected by 
J. Meursius: éricw rod ve THs Kadovpévys 
moduddos "AOnvas Surdods totxos  (olKos 
Michaelis and Prof. White) ¢ywv Ovpay, drov 
jv @OnoavpodvAdkxiov. Prof. White starts 
from the doctrine that ‘the temple of the 
Polias’ must mean under all circumstances 
the Erechtheum. He therefore takes the 
scholion as proof that the Opisthodomus was 
‘behind the Erechtheum.’ But what was 
considered the front of this temple? The 
northern or the eastern portico? He thinks 
it ‘ probable that at least in the time of the 
sources from which the scholiast and 


Harpocration and other lexicographers drew 
their information the front of the temple 
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was thought to be at the north’ (op. cit. p. 
39). The Opisthodomus, then, was to the 
south of the Erechtheum. Further, it is 
suggested on the strength of Hdt. 8, 55 that 
a Greek felt the Pandroseum to be part of 
the Erechtheum; and in the end the 
Opisthodomus is discovered to the south, 
not of the temple buildings, but of the 
precinct called the Pandroseum, on the site 
of the three western rooms and western 
portico of the old Hecatompedon. The theory 
is that these chambers which made up the 
Opisthodomus or ‘ back part’ of the ‘ ante- 
Persian’ temple of Athena, were rebuilt, 
after the devastation of the Acropolis by 
Xerxes’ army, to serve as a treasury of the 
gods and of the state, that they retained 
their old name, although the rest of the 
building was not restored, and that they 
constitute ‘the Opisthodomus’ of literature 
and inscriptions. Now, if it had been 
convincingly demonstrated that the western 
portion of the ‘ante-Persian’ temple of 
Athena was rebuilt between the years 
479 B.c. and 435-4 B.c., in order that Athens 
might not be without a treasury, it might 
be permissible to conclude that by the words 
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‘ behind the temple of Athena called Polias’ 
the original author of the obscure definition 
reproduced in V must have meant ‘to the 
south of the Pandroseum,’ where ex hypothesi 
a structure stood that might perhaps have 
been called ‘the Opisthodomus.’ But it is 
precisely the existence of such a building 
that stands in need of proof. The restora- 
tion, partial or complete, of the old Hecatom- 
pedon destroyed by the Persians is merely a 
conjecture, not an unquestionable fact 
certified by ancient authorities and archi- 
tectural remains. When the position of the 
Opisthodomus is discovered, it will be 
possible to interpret the statement of 
Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, and Schol. R 
on Aristoph. Plut. 1193 that it was ‘ behind 
the temple of Athena’ and estimate the 
value of the unique note in the Venetus, on 
which Prof. White builds, But in this matter 
the lexica and scholia are worthless, since 
every critic can construe them in accordance 
with his own prepossessions. My bias, I 
will confess, inclines me towards the 
Parthenon. 
W. Wyse. 





NOTES ON BACCHYLIDES. 


(Continued from p. 133.) 


XVII. 95-99. I wish to amend one 
detail in my note on this passage (CR. xii. 
p. 129). In 97 I proposed to read oipia 
vorov 8 éxdvtes Efeoav (the last word being 
due to Mr. F. W. Thomas). But the 
Facsimile (col. 26) convinces me that what 
was read as EKON is EKOAI, the last 
stroke being doubtless part of TT, so that 
Prof. Blass is right in giving éxéA7woav. 
To this, however, he subjoins oiv aipais, 


where the metre indicates only ~ - (cp. 31, 
64, 130,196). Read ovpia vorov & éxoATwoav 
mvop | toriov x.7.A.: ep. Anth. 9. 363 rvouj 
amnudvtw Zepipov diva KoArdoartes. 

XVII. 7. T.AEMAIFIAOC AQANAC. 
modenaiydos (Kenyon) is, I think, right: 
‘with warlike aegis.’ For analogous com- 
punds of éAeuos cp. Batrachom. 475 
TladAdéa réupwpuev todeuoxAovov: anon. ap. 
Dionys. De comp. 17 Bpoue ..oAepoxéAade : 
schol. Od. 1. 48 woAdcuddpwv. Prof. Hous- 
man and Mr. W. Headlam propose 


oceApatyidos (‘aegis-shaking ’), an ingenious 
conjecture, which Mr, Headlam illustrates 





by Jl. 4. 167 (Zebs) ards érucoeinow épeuviv 
aiyiéa maow: where the ‘dark aegis’ that 
Zeus ‘ brandishes over’ the Trojans directly 
suggests the storm-cloud. But the aegis 
worn by Athena as part of her panoply was 
regularly depicted as a short cape or mantle. 
She can, indeed, spread this to the wind as 
a sail (So.Bdovea xoArov aiyidos, Aesch. Zum. 
404); but she could not well be described 
as ‘shaking’ it like a shield. As to the 
form zeAenatyis, Mr. Headlam remarks that 
(despite such exceptions as repzucépavvos) we 
might rather expect reAcuigaryis. No other 
compound with zeAeu- or medewé- occurs. 
Athena, it may be noted, is here the sender 
of Boreas; and it might be argued, in 
favour of eA\euatydos, that here, as in the 
Iliad l.c., there is a reference to the storm- 
cloud. Even if (as seems probable) the poet 
wrote oXdepuatyidos, that association with 
aiyis may, indeed, have been present to his 
mind. But that he should have conceived 
Athena (like the Homeric Zeus) as ‘ shaking’ 
the storm-aegis is most unlikely, when we 
remember that her cape-aegis was already 








































































a fixed convention of contemporary Greek 
art. Thus on that very cylix of Euphronius 
(cire. 490-450 B.c.) which illustrates one 
scene of this poem—the reception of Theseus 
by Amphitrite—Athena, the hero’s guardian 
goddess, is wearing the cape-aegis (Baumeist- 
er, p. 1793). 

XVII. 20. epev occurs again in 74. If 
sound, it may be explained by a wish to 
vary «lev, which occurs in 47, 52, and 81. 
Prof. v. Wilamowitz assumes (as I did at 
first) that e«fpev is merely a corruption of 
elrev, due to a form of Pi (with the right- 
hand stroke shorter than the other) which 
went out of general use after the second 
century B.c. Hence he regards the (sup- 
posed) corruption as one of the documents 
for the antiquity of the source from which 
our MS. comes. But the change of such a 
Pi into P is not a very probable one. And 
it would be a most singular coincidence 
which had preserved eiev in 47, 52 and 81, 
but corrupted it in 74 to efpev,—just in the 
place where the poet might naturally have 
wished to break the monotony. For elpev, 
indeed, he had no warrant (known to us) 
except the rare present «pw (Od. 11. 137 
and 13. 7); but he may have thought that 
sufficient. 

XVII. 36-38. 

xpvoredv 
té ot Sdcav idmAoKor 
kdAvppa Nypyides. 


A short syllable is wanting after iom)oxor. 
I agree with those who hold that ra will 
not serve; and as to another possibility, 
xd |Avpp’ —~ Noypyides, I can think of no 
tolerable word to fill the gap. Now, Theseus 
is here insisting with pride on his parent- 
age ;—‘ Aethra became the bride of Poseidon, 
—aye, and the Nereids gave her a golden 
veil.’ idmAoxoi ye seems, then, possible. 


XVII. 74-76. 
Onoed, <ai> rade 
pev Br€ras cabin Ards 
Sapa: oi & dpvv' «.7.A. 


After @yoei, the MS. has lost a short 
syllable (cp. 8, 31, 97): and od might easily 
have dropped out after -ved. Is ot & dpw’ 
in 76 conclusive against this view? I think 
not ; because oi dé with imperative was an 
idiom (especially Ionic) in which the stress 
on the verb was much stronger than that on 
the pronoun ; see e.g. Her. 3. 68 ef py airy 
Sméepdw . . ywooxes, od 5 mapa 'Arooons 
miOev: id. 7, 159 ei 8 dpa pH Stxaiois dpyeo- 
Gar, od Se pydt Bonbee: cp. 1/. 9. 300 ff., 6. 
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46, etc. Hence oi 8 pw’, with the chief 
emphasis on the imperative, is quite com- 
patible with oi rade pév Bréreas two lines 
before, where the emphasis on ov is normal. 
Prof. Platt’s rad éua is a plausible 
conjecture (though he need not have altered 
Onoed into @ycet). But this papyrus never 
had any letters after TAAE in v. 74 
(Facsimile, col. 34). We should have to 
assume, then, that the letters MA 
(required to complete rad’ éua) either were 
accidentally omitted by the scribe, or were 
absent from the MS. which he copied. 


XVII. 86. 

ta. ev d¢ Ads vids vdobev 

Kéap, kéAevoré Te Kart’ ov- 

[plov icxev eddaidadov 

vaa: Moipa 8’ érépav érdpaw’ dddv. 

The first word is read by Mr. Kenyon as 

ra(é)ev, and by Prof. Blass as ra(x)ev. » I 
hold that it was ya(6)ev. Mr. Kenyon would, 
indeed, have placed this in the text, had it 
not involved the alteration of a letter in the 
mutilated word: few changes, however, are 
slighter than that of T to IT. What would 
ragev (or raxev) kéap mean? The disguised 
Odysseus says to Penelope, pyxére viv xpda 
KaAdov évaipeo pnd’ ere Oupov | THKe moow 
yodovea, ‘nor waste thy heart with weeping 
for thy lord.’ So the sense“here would be, 
‘Minos wasted his heart within him,’—was 
consumed with g7ief,—which cannot be 
meant ; or’possibly (though this would strain 
the phrase), ‘felt his heart melt within him’ 
from amazement or fear. (So Kenyon: 
‘Minos was taken aback and scared.’) But 
the whole context makes it clear that the 
sense required is, ‘Minos secretly rejoiced.’ 
It was with a malignant intent, as the poet 
hints, that he had challenged Theseus to ask 
a sign from Poseidon :—igauwe . . rorawiav 
parw (v.51). Theseus sprang from the deck 
into the sea,—and no sign of the sea-god’s 
favour was yet visible to the spectators. 
Minos was delighted. He thought that he 
had got rid of his foe. Instead of stopping 
the ship, he told his pilot to keep her on her 
way before the wind (xar’ otpov icyev): 
‘but Fate,’ adds the poet, ‘was preparing a 
different course,—viz., other than that in 
which Minos was prematurely rejoicing,— 
another confirmation of ya6ev. Then the 
feeling of Minos is contrasted with the 
terror and grief of the 76co (92 ff.). Lastly, 
when Theseus reappears from the depths, the 
poet exclaims (v. 119), pet, otaow év dpovricr 
Kvdéoowv écxacey otpatayéravy,—‘in what 


thoughts did he check’ Minos,—by abruptly 
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dispelling his sense of triumph and security. 
In view of all this, it seems pretty certain 
that B. did not write ra(f)ev or ra(x)ev: 
and, for my own part, I have little doubt 
that the word was ya6ev. 

In C.R. xii. p. 139 Prof. Housman argues 
in favour of raéev (or raxev) as against yadev: 
I wish to examine his argument. Dis- 
regarding the accent on xarotpoy in the 
MS. v. 87 f., he writes xdrovpov, and 
explains the passage as follows. When 
Theseus, accepting the challenge of Minos, 
jumped overboard, ‘Minos was filled with 
remorse, as befitted a son of Zeus, to think 
that he had sent a fine young fellow to his 
death.’ So he ordered the crew to stop the 
ship, which was running before the wind 
(xdrovpov icyev.. vada). ‘But fate ordained 
a different course. And what was this 
‘different course’? Simply, according to 
Mr. Housman, that the ship should sail on. 
But, if Minos told his men to stop the ship, 
why did they not do so? Did fate inspire a 
mutiny on board? Or, if the kxvBepvyrys 
obeyed Minos, and put his helm hard up, 
did fate forbid the ship to answer it? In 
either case, the operation of fate was of so 
remarkable a kind that one might have 
expected the poet to say more about it. 
Then this sudden tenderness of Minos, 
though in itself an engaging trait, is 
surprisingly inconsistent with the rest of 
his conduct in this Minotaur business ; 
if he really stopped to pick up Theseus, 
his true motive (one might suspect) was 
consideration for the hungry Minotaur. 
Lastly, as to the change of xar’ otpov 
into x«drovpov (a word which nowhere 
occurs, but for which Mr. Housman com- 
pares éxovpos): he assumes that ioyev xarov- 
pov vaa means icyev THv KatoupiLovoay vadr, 
‘to stop the ship which was (then) running 
before the wind’; but, according to the 
ordinary idiom of classical Greek, the sense 
should be rather, ‘to keep the ship before the 
wind,’ xarovpov being still equivalent to xa’ 
otpov. In support of the MS. xar’ odpoy 
ioxev aS=‘to keep before the wind,’ it 
may be noted that the phrase éyew vaiy 
often occurs with reference to keeping a ship 
on a certain course: e.g. Od. 10. 91 &@ of y’ 
ciow mavtes éxov véas, (‘thereinto they all 
steered their ships’); Her. 6. 95 od rapa ri 
Hreipov elyov Tas véas K.T.A. 

XVII. 95. Aewpiwv. . . duparwv. What 
is the meaning of the epithet? Suidas has 
AepdpOadrpos (which, by the way, is not in L, 
and 8.), 6 mpoonveis exwv tors dpbadpovs. 
This ought probably to be Aep(c)opbadpos. 
The form Acids is, indeed, given by Hesych. 
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(6 ioxvos Kat dxpds), and occurs (see L, and 
8.) in C. L. 62700, rérm€. . . Ae~pa xéwy, a 
reminiscence of the cicada’s 67a Aepweroay 
in Jl. 3. 152. But Aepds was presumably a 
rarer form than Aeipwos. The interpretation 
of AepidpOadrpos as denoting rpoonveis dpOad- 
povs seems to be derived from that of dra 
Aeipweroay astyv mpoonvy Kat deiav(Hesych.), 
a ‘soothing’ or ‘pleasing’ voice. This ex- 
planation of Acpides in that phrase is 
generalised in the gloss of Suidas, Aepudevra: 
araAd, mpoonvn, Teprrvd, 7dea. It is unfortu- 
nate that we know nothing as to the age 
or source of Acpidpbadpos : we can only say 
that it has the stamp of a late word. But it 
is quite intelligible that the old epic é7a 
Aewpideooar (varied in later epos to dra Neipiov) 
should have been taken to mean, (1) a voice 
of delicate charm—the image being borrowed 
from the delicate beauty of the lily; cp. 
xpda Aepievra, ‘delicate skin,’ in Jl. 13. 
830: and then, by an easy transition, (2) 
‘a gentle or soothing voice,’ —mpoonvyn,—which 
would well suit (e.g.) the d7a Aeipiov of the 
Sirens (Ap. Rhod. 4. 903). Next would 
come secondary phrases of a more artificial 
cast, such as Aeipia dupata in the sense of 
blandi oculi, ‘gentle’ eyes. Is such a phrase 
too artificial—too Alexandrian,—for a poet 
living in the first half of the fifth century 
B.c.? My own instinct would be rather to 
answer that question in the affirmative. 
But it remains a possibility that Bacchylides 
may have intended such a sense. The only 
alternative that I can see is to understand, 
‘eyes of delicate beauty.’ When Pindar 
calls the white coral Aeipiov avOenov movrias 

. éépoas (NV. 7. 79) that notion is present ; 
there, however, the notion of colour also 
comes in. 


XVII. 123-129. 
Adp- 
are 8’ dpi yvio Oedy dap’, dyAad- 
Opovol re Kotpar oiv €v- 
Ovpia veoxtitw 
ddoAvEav? Exhayev Se 
movros: WOco 8 eyyvbev 


, ; > A > ¢ 
VEol mavigav epaTa OTL, 


Who are the xodpa: in v. 125% dyAad- 
Opovos is an epithet of the Muses in Pind. 
O. 13. 96; and of the Danaides in Y. 10. 1 
(with reference to their representation in 
sculpture). So ev6povos is said by Pindar of 
Aphrodite, the Horae, the daughters of 
Cadmus, and Clio. The epithet dyAad@povo 
strongly suggests, then, that the xotpa: meant 
are divine (or semi-divine) persons; and 
these can here be only the Nereids. Cp. 




















Pind. V. 4, 65 tyOpovev piav Nypyidwv. In 
Eur. J.A. 239 ff. golden statues of Nereids 
are at the sterns of the ships of Achilles. 
Theseus found the Nereids in the halls of 
Amphritite (v. 101 ff.). If the epithet be 
pressed, they must be imagined as still seated 
there ; their cry of joy, mingled with the 
sound of the sea (éxAayev), is heard from the 
depths : they rejoice in the honours shown 
to the son of Poseidon. But éyAadPpova 
might also be taken as merely an epitheton 
ornans ; just as the palace of Poseidon 
beneath the waves is called that of zarpds 
immiov(v. 99f.). The phrase civ edOupia 
veoxtitw might naturally suggest that the 
kovpa: are the seven Athenian maidens on 
board the ship: but dyAad@povo. must then 
refer merely to their seats on the (kpia at 
the stern (as in Eur. Helen. 1571 Helen sits 
év péoos édwAlos): and considering their 
plight as victims destined for the Minotaur, 
the epithet would be strange indeed. 
Further, the term 70e in 128 would 
naturally denote both the maidens and the 
youths, as it does in v. 43 and 93, and as 
_xovpous also does inv. 3. [Since writing 
this, I learn that M. Henri Weil also 
understands the Nereids to be meant. ] 

XVII. 131 dpéva iavbeis. The hiatus is 
irregular, since iaivw had no F. My sugges- 
tion dpévas is accepted by Prof. v. 
Wilamowitz (Gétt. Anz. p. 138). If dpéva 
be right, we can only compare v. 74 f., 
éfe.Xero iv (ids, arrow, not having F). 

XVIII. 10. cevovr’ = cevovrt. For the 
elision of « in the Doric 3rd pl., ep. Pind. P. 
4, 241 dyardfovr’. aidrixa x.t.d. 

XVIII. 35. 7 potvoy civ drAnow MS. 
Verses 5, 20, and 50 show the metre 


wwS-vy--~-. We need not change podvoy 
to povoy here, nor xjutuxtov to knurvxov in 50. 
Kenyon gives 7) povov 7’ avorhov ré vv. Onthis 
view the civ ézAowww of the MS. would be a 
dittographia from civ roXeuyiors 7A Orin 33 f. 
Prof. Housman proposes 7 potvoy ovvorai- 
voy (cp. Soph. 0.C. 1250 dvdpav ye podvos); 
the corruption would then have started from 
a change of TTA into TTA, coupled perhaps 
with some mutilation or blurring of NW. 
An emendation which requires less change 
is } podvov ovvordod vw: if the last O 
had become C, the first N of ww would have 
been deleted. This is due to A. Ludwich 
(Kénigsberg programm, 1898, p. 13), who 
compares At. 511 cod dwicerar povos. 
Against the distinct gain in palaeographical 
probability we have, however, to weigh the 
fact that, for a contrast with o7pariuy 
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dyovra moAAdy in 34, a plural like cvvoradvwv 
is slightly better than the singular cvwdrAqo. 


XVIII. 50-54. 
KyutuKtov Kuvéay Adxat- 
vav Kparos Urép TuproxalTou, 
XiTava Toppipeov 
U > * ‘ » 
orépvois T Gude Kai ovALov 
@cooadav xAapvd’> «.7.A. 


As to the last three of these verses, the 
obvious remedy has been proposed by Prof. 
v. Wilamowitz, and (independently) by Prof. 
Platt: we must write orépvos re toppupeor | 
x'tav’ dud. The problem of v. 51 remains, 
where the ~ ~ - given by (kpar)ds irép ought 
to be -~-~, as is indicated by vv. 6, 21, 
36. Prof. Crusius, indeed, holds (Philol. lvii. 
p- 175) that ‘Ionics with anaclasis’ form a 
characteristic element in the logaoedic style 
of this poem, and that anaclasis explains 
the metrical divergence between v. 51 and 
the triad of corresponding verses: but I can- 
not persuade myself of this. Mr. W. Headlam 
(C.R. xii. 67) says, ‘Possibly xpards xara,’ 
comparing Od. 8. 84 f. papos .. | Kax kepaAjjs 
eipvoce (‘drew his cloak down over his head’): 
but this emendation would ‘bonnet’ Theseus. 
Prof. Housman (id. p. 74) says: ‘ Write xpards 
@ tro in 51 and delete 7’ in 53.’ But what 
sense results? ‘He had ahelmet.., and 
beneath his head a purple tunic’, ete. Surely 
the simplest remedy is here the most prob- 
able, viz., to write xpards mepi muproyxairov. 
Mr. Kenyon objects that we should expect the 
dative (as in 47 f. repi dadiuoor 8 dpois | 
éipos yew): and it is quite true that the 
dative would be normal. But the genitive 
also occurs, though rarely, with wepi in the 
local sense: see Od. 5.68 } 8 airod reravucro 
mept omeiovs yAadvpoto | juepis, ‘about the 
hollow cave trailed a garden-vine.’ Again, 
in Od. 5. 130 zepi tpdmis BeBadra (‘ bestrid- 
ing the keel’) is exactly parallel with aud’ 
évi dovpati Baive tb. 371: but we know that 
dupi xepary (in a local sense) was good 
Greek (J/7. 18. 205). Is there, then, any 
reason to doubt that, under even a light 
pressure of metrical convenience, a Greek 
poet could have used wept xpards in a local 
sense / 


XIX. 12-16. 
mperer oe hepraray ipev 
6d0v mapa KadAtoras da- 
xotoav éfoxov yépas + 
Trinvt “Apyos 60° immov Auroica 


edye xpuoéa Bods x.7.X. 


tiv in 15, te. ri hv, has found two dis- 


ae ree 
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tinguished defenders—Prof. v. Wilamowitz 
(‘Was war... als Io. . .%’), and Prof. 
Crusius, who regards it as an old formula in 
beginning a story. (Both critics hold the 
iambus to be admissible.) But I agree with 
those who think ti.yv corrupt. Mr. Marindin 
proposes to read riev (Doric inf.), and to 
omit the point after yépas, so that the con- 
struction is, Aaxotoav éfoxov yépas Tier, 
quae rem eximiam celebrandam acceperis : cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 705 f. 1d vupdormor | pédros 
éxgarws tiovras. The point after yépas in 
the MS. is not conclusive against this 
attractively simple correction ; for such a 
point would naturally have been added when 
TIEN came to be read as TIHN (ri 7). 
The connection, however, of “Apyos 66’ txmov 
x.7.A. with the preceding context seems then 
not quite satisfactory. We have to take 
the sentence dr “Apyos devye Bois as defining 
either éddv, the strain of song, or (which 
would be more natural) yépas, the choice 
theme: ‘(namely the time) when Io was 
fleeing,’ etc. ‘This is not (I think) at all 
impossible ; but it is somewhat strange. 
I am much disposed to accept a con- 
jecture of Mr. W. Headlam (C.2. xii. 
p. 68), which allows us to keep the MS. 
stop after yépas : viz. jev, ‘ There was a time 
when,’ etc. Mr. Headlam has cited several 
passages for the usage of jv ore. He has 
omitted, however, to observe that this usage 
exhibits two distinct shades of meaning. 
(1) Anthol. 1. 92 begins with jv dre 
Xpucrros iavey «.t.A. This is exactly appo- 
site: for jv dre is there merely a formula 
prefacing a narrative; ‘There was a 
time when’ (=‘ Once upon a time’). (2) In 
all the other passages it will be found 

that jv dre introduces a contrast between 
past and present; e.g., Anth. 8.178 iv dre 

jv drivaxtos ... viv 5€ pe Onp érivager: 

‘there was a time when I was unshaken,’— 

but* now it is otherwise. So also Anth. 12. 

44; 14.52; 9. 344 (hv érore): in Pind, fr. 

83 (B*) we have only the words jv dre ovas 

17> Bowrvov éOvos éverov,—but that was mani- 

festly an instance of the same kind. Pre- 
sumably, then, this antithetic use of jv dre 

was the normal one. But the single example 

(Anth. 1. 92) quoted above suffices to show 

that the purely prefatory use was idiomatic. 

As to the form jev, it occurs //. 12. 9, Hes. 

Scut. 15: an Ionic poet could certainly use 

it. Palaeographically, too, the correction is 

tenable. TIHN would come from HEN 


through H being read as T| (as Mr. Kenyon 
says, ‘ T! is very like H in the MS.’): and 
EN would then be read as HN. 
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XVITI. 29 efr’ obv...33 7 fa...35 H Meepides 
...37 enol pev ody. 

In 33 we must certainly (I think) read 
7 pa. In 29, where I accepted Mr. Kenyon’s 
reading of EITOYN as efr’ otv, I now prefer 
my earlier view, that it should be read as 
cir’ otv. The whole context from 29 to 37 
is then as follows :—‘ Now whether fate de- 
creed that Hermes should (unaided) slay 
Argus, or [7 in 33] whether the ceaseless 
cares of Argus finally exhausted him, or [7 
in 35] the Muses lulled him to sleep,—for 
me at any rate [éuol wer ody in 37] it is safest 
(to relate only what is certain—or the final 
issue—viz., the arrival of Io in Egypt, and 
the birth of Epaphus).’ The defective verse 
38, dopadéoraroy de, is thus completed by 
v. Wilamowitz, darep éxpavOn Aéyew (1.¢., ‘to 
tell how matters were finally ordained’). 
[Seeking to preserve the sequence dz, with- 
out inserting the conjectural iota which dep 
requires, I suggested dep ciAuxpwh déyew : 
but it has been rightly objected that the 
adj. is a prose word. I took -ov dep to be 
vv~vfor --. dmep éudavy A€yew would be 
possible. | 


XVIII. 39-45. 
érei wap’ avOeuu| Sea 
Neidov adixer'[ 
"Id p€povea raid[ 
"Eradov, évOa vif 
aivéordAwy apf, 
trepdxw Bpvort[ 
peyloray te Or[ 
Much turns on the word in 43 which 
the ed. princeps gives as aivooréAwv. The 
first letter seems, however, to be A rather 
than A (Facsimile col. 39), thus giving Awo- 
ardAwv, Which is read by Prof. v. Wilamowitz 
and by Prof. Blass. The epithet would be 
specially suitable to Egyptian priests; but 
might also be said of the Egyptians generally 
(Her. 2. 37 ciara dé Aivea gopéovor aii 
veorAvta). In an Egyptian Isis-hymn of 
circ. 350 a.p. (Kaibel Lpigr. Gr. 1028) Isis 
is addressed as Aiyizrrov Baciieaa AwooroXe. 
But did vw in 42 refer to Io or to Epaphus? 
If to Io, then Bpvovr’ in 44 must have 
been either Bpvovros or Bpvdvrwv. For 
Bpvovros (oABw, or the like), we should need 
a subst. in the sense of yéveos: but this is 
not easy to fit in along with AwoordAwy. If 
the word was Bpvdvrwv, then it must (for 
metrical reasons) have been the last of the 
verse (so that a subst. for trepdyw would 
have to be found in 42 or 43): and it would 
be an epithet of the AwocrcoAwy (the Egyp- 
tian priests or people); whereas the lauda- 


40 


45 














tory epithet should belong rather to Epaphus 
or his royal descendants. Therefore it seems 
probable that vw in 42 referred, not to Io, 
but to Epaphus. 

If AwoordAwv was an epithet of the priests, 
we might restore (exempli gratia) thus :— 


41 Id dépovoa raid’ [ireprarov Avs] 
"Exagov: évOa vilv iepewy €Onxer] 
AwoordAwy pul Trav] 
izepoxw Bpvovr|a mAovrTe], 

45 peyioray te Ov[arav Krice oropav]. 


For iepéwy (---), cp. IL. 2 iepay (--). 
The subject to €6yxev and xrice would be 
Zevs, supplied from Avs in 41. If AwoordAwy 
referred to the Egyptians at large, we might 
suggest in 42 (with a different but equally 
possible rhythm), 


“Eragov: évOa vw éooe Saporav. 


XVIII. 46-48. 
OOev Kai dyavopel 
év érrarvdoor OnBais | 
Kaddpos SeuelAav pirevoev]. 


Led by dyavope in the first transcript, I 
conjectured dyavdpes. The Facsimile shows 
after AT ANOP a small vestige of the top of 
a letter which might be | quite as well as E, 
And since | is admissible, it is obvious that 
we should read ’Ayavopidas (as Crusius, v. 
Wilamowitz, and Blass agree in doing). 
Agenor, father of Cadmus, was grandson of 
Epaphus. . 


XX. Idas and Lynceus were sons of 
Aphareus and ’Apjvy (4), a Messenian hero 
and heroine: hence the brothers are 
"Adapyridar (Pind. V. 10. 65). Idas and 
Apollo were rivals for the love of Marpessa, 
daughter of the Aetolian Evyvos. Evenus 
compelled suitors for his daughter’s hand to 
engage in some contest with him, slew them 
when they were vanquished, and roofed a 
temple with their skulls. This was told by 
Bacchylides (as we learn from schol. Pind. 
I. 4, 92), probably in a lost part of this 
poem. Idas, having received a winged 
chariot (imdmrepov dpya Apoll. 1. 7. § 8) 
from Poseidon, carried off Marpessa from her 
paternal home. Evenus pursued the couple ; 
at the river Lycormas in Aetolia, finding 
that he could not overtake them, he 
slaughtered his horses, and drowned himself 
in the river, which thenceforth bore his 
name. Idas brought Marpessa to his home 
in Messene. Apollo came to take her from 
him. The undaunted hero bent his bow 
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against the archer-god; when Zeus inter- 
vened, and allowed Marpessa to take her 
choice. She chose Idas, fearing that her 
immortal lover might forsake her in her old 
age. 

Here is the text of the fragment :— 


Srdpta wor’ ev[ 
gavOai Aaxeda[ 
Tovovoe péAos KL 
dr’ d&yero xahAura[ 
5 xopav OpacvKap| 
Mapryccay io 
gvyov Oavarov 
avagiaXos Toot 
immous TE ot ioav 
10 TWAevpav’ és évxr 
xpvadamdos viol 


The restoration of the first five verses is 
easy, so far as their general sense is con- 
cerned (and that is all which we can hope to 
recover). They may have run somewhat as 
follows :— 


Smdpta mor’ év [etpvydpw v. Wilam., 
Headlam | 

favOai ANaxedaipoviwv 

ro.vde péAos x dpar adov v. Wilam. | 

ér’ dyeto kakdura[paov Platt] 

Kopav OpacuKapdzos “Idas. 


To restore verses 6-11 is more difficult. 
Three conditions of the problem must first 
be noted. (1) We must have a verb to 
which Iloodav (Mocedav) in v. 8 can be 
subject, and imzovs in 9 object. (2) The 
place of re shows that it cannot link this 
new sentence, in which Poseidon is subject, 
to the former sentence, in which Idas is 
subject and dyero verb. re must link trrovs 
to another acc. (which may have either 
preceded or followed izzovs) ; and this other 
ace, was probably that of a word denoting 
chariot. Cp. Pind. O. 1. 86 (in the parallel 
story of Pelops being aided by Poseidon to 
win Hippodameia from Oenomaus), rov pév 
dyahAwv Geds | ESwxev Sippov te  xpvoeov 
mrepoiaiv 7 dkdpavtas immous. (3) Whatever 
may have been the structure of the whole 
passage, [IXeupdv’ és eixr[ revar } cannot go 
with dyero in v.4. It was to Pelopon- 
nesus, not to Pleuron, that Idas brought home 
Marpessa. Pleuron was near the river 
Evenus. Evenus figures in mythology as a 
king in Aetolia, great-grandson of Pleuron 
(Apoll. 1. 7. § 8). Pleuron is here mani- 
festly the seat of Evenus, to which Idas 
went for the purpose of winning Marpessa. 
Simonides had, indeed, named ’Oprvyiav ryv 
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év Xadxidi. (in Euboea) as the home from 
which Idas carried her off (schol. Z7. 9. 556); 
but, in placing her home at Pleuron, B. was 
probably following the more generally cur- 
rent version. (4) Evenus was the son of 
Ares and Demonicé (Apoll. /.c.). The last 
word in v. 11 was probably ’Apjos. We 
may now restore (exempli gratia) somewhat 
as follows :— 


Mdpzyaocav io[zAdxapov], 

guydv Oavdrov [réAos, ds trope Sippov] 
dvagiados Toa| dav] 

immous TE ot iaav|euous: 6 yap €AOwv] 
TlAeupav’ és éixt| evar], 

xprvodomidos viol[y “Apjos] 


The ace. vidv (which euphony as well as the 
context makes more likely than vids) prob- 
ably depended on a verb denoting some 
action of Idas of which Evenus was the 
object (e.g. yryce xdpav). B.’s account of 
the manner in which Evenus had dealt with 
former suitors (schol, Pind. 7. 4. 92) may 
have followed in connection with this 
passage. 

The title of the poem in the MS. is 
IAA AAKEAAIMONIOIS. The corres- 
ponding AOHNAIOISI in the title of XIX 
is shown by the internal evidence of that 
fragment to be right. Even though we 
assume that these titles can claim no older 
authority than that of an Alexandrian editor, 
we may well suppose that, if XX had come 
down entire, we should have found in it some 
internal evidence confirmatory of what the 
opening lines suggest,—that it was written 
for a Lacedaemonian festival, and presumably 
for a festival at Sparta. The Lacedaemonian 
maidens sang how Idas carried off Marpessa 
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from Pleuron—to what place? To Messenia, 
as the old legend of Meacavos “Idas (Theocr. 
22. 208) told? That is not likely. Pausa- 
nias (3. 13. 1) saw the tomb of Idas and 
Lynceus at Sparta. He remarks that one 
might have expected them to be buried in 
Messenia. [The tomb of their Messenian 
father Aphareus was the scene, in the old 
legend, of their death in conflict with 
the Dioscuri,—Lynceus perishing by the 
spear of Polydeuces, and Idas by the 
lightning of Zeus, Pind. WY. 10. 66 ff.] 
But, adds Pausanias, the misfortunes of the 
Messenians, and their long exile from 
Peloponnesus, had dimmed their local 
traditions, and had made it possible ‘for 
any people who were so disposed’ to claim 
those traditions as their own. Ovid (Fasti 
V. 708) further illustrates this: he places 
the fatal encounter of the Apharetidae 
with the Dioscuri at Aphidna—not the 
Attic, but the Laconian: cp. Steph. Byz. 
"Adidva Siuos ’Arrixns. éore kal Aaxwvixys, 


Sev Hoav ai Aevximmdes (the maidens beloved # 


by the Apharetidae). There can be little 
doubt, then, that in the ériaddpuov of Idas 
and Marpessa, ‘sung of yore at Sparta by 
the golden-haired maidens of Lacedaemon,’ 
Lacedaemon was the home to which Idas 
brought home his bride. Simonides, if the 
schol. on Ji. 9. 559 can be trusted, had made 
Idas a lLacedaemonian, but mentioned 
Arene in Messenia as the place to which 
Idas brought Marpessa. This fragment of 
Bacchylides has thus the mythological 
interest of affording the earliest testimony 
which we possess to the Spartan usurpation 


of the Messenian legend. 
R. C. JEBs. 
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NOTES ON MACROBIUS. 


FALLACY OF 


ALL readers must concur in Eyssenhardt’s 
eulogy on his predecessor : ‘ Ludovicus 
Ianius, cuius ingenti tot annorum diligen- 
tiae vix dici potest quantum debeant qui in 
Macrobio aut emendando aut enarrando ver- 
santur,’ 

It is only the more needful to warn stu- 
dents against occasional slips, even in so 
learned and vigilant a guide as L. Jan. 

In book vii. c. 8, we read : 


§ 9. Caecina subiecit: Dum de calore loquimur, 


Homonyms. 


cur in Aegypto, quae regionum aliarum calidissima 
est, vinum non calida, sed, paene dixerim, frigida 
virtute nascatur? §10. Ad hoc Diarius: Usu tibi, 
Albine, compertum est aquas quae vel de altis puteis 
vel de fontibus hauriuntur fumare hieme, aestate 
frigescere. . . . § 11. Quod ergo ubique alternatur 
varietate temporis, hoc in Aegypto semper est, cuius 
aer semper est in calore. Frigus enim ima _petens 
vitium radicibus involvitur et talem dat qualitatem 
suco inde nascenti. Ideo regionis calidae vina calore 
caruerunt. 


Here vitium radicibus is evidently ‘ vine- 
roots.’ Yet Jan takes vitium as the nomi- 
native neuter of the second declension : 





eam? feat manmnaewed = 


=o @ 

















‘appositio est vocis frigus, ut fere idem 
valeat ac eas vitians.’ Some sixty-three years 
ago a grammatical puzzle was current in 
Christ’s Hospital, and perhaps in other 
schools, which might, had he known it, have 
saved Jan from this error. ‘Homo in His- 
paniam natura naturam vitium visum.’ ‘A 
woman (homo taken as epicene) about to 
swim into Spain to see the nature of the vines.’ 
Of all puzzles in language homonymy, the 
existence of words identical in sound or 
spelling, or both, but different in root and 
meaning, is perhaps the most ensnaring. 
Reformers of English spelling seem uncon- 
scious of the risk, Some time ago a Board- 
school master named seed, supersede, proceed, 
and recede as examples of words requiring 
to be reduced to a Precrustean uniformity. 
That the last two words stood on a different 
footing from the others, never entered his 
thoughts. No doubt exceed, proceed, succeed, 
ought forthwith to be conformed to accede, 
cede, concede, intercede, precede, recede. Our 
friend the schoolmaster would no doubt 
destroy all distinction between cession and 
session. The only time that I saw Robert 
Browning, he spoke strongly against pho- 
netic agitators: ‘Their success would be 
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disastrous; I rejoice to think that it is 
impossible.’ 

In another passage of the seventh book 
(c. 14, § 17), Jan has missed the meaning 
not less signally. 

Sicut igitur diximus, cum lumen quod pergit e 
nobis per aeris lucem in corpus inciderit, impletur 
officium videndi: sed ut possit res visa cognosci, 
renuntiat visam speciem rationi sensus oculorum, et 
illa advocata memoria recognoscit : ergo videre ocu- 
lorum est iudicare rationis. 


On the last words, Jan notes :— 


Infinitivi locum tenent nominum substantivorum. 
Vulgo post est ponitur comma, ut genitivi pendeant 
ab hoc verbo, sed videntur ii potius referendi esse 
ad infinitivos, ut videre oculorum sit subiectum, et 
tudicare rationis praedicatum, das Sehen der Augen 
ist ein Urtheilen der Vernunft. 

Far from identifying the functions of eye 
and thought, Macrobius carefully discrimi- 
nates them (cf. § 18 ‘quia trinum est offi- 
cium quod visum complet ad dinoscendam 
figuram, sensus ratio memoria, sensus rem 
visam rationi refundit, illa quid visum sit 
recordatur’). Retain the old punctuation : 
‘Sight is of the eyes, judgement of thought.’ 
Eyssenhardt follows Jan. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridye. 


PLUTARCH, ARISTEIDES, CH. 22. 


‘’Apioreidys...ypader Wydiopa Kxowiy elvac 
Thv Toditeiavy Kai Tovs apxovras é& “AOnvatwy 
mavtwv aipeioBat.’ 


If we follow Dr. Sandys on ’A@. Tod. 22, 
§ 5, and take dpyovras ‘in the widest sense 
of the term,’ then we seem to make Plutarch 
contradict his own assertion in Cimon 8, that 
the strategi of 468 B.c. were ‘ard dvAjjs 
pas Exacrov.’ 

If Plutarch meant by dpyxovras the nine 
archons, then there is apparently a dis- 
crepancy between this passage and the 
statements of the ’A6. IoA. about the various 
changes in the mode of appointing the 
Athenian archons. 

Mr. Greenidge attempts to reconcile 
Aristotle and Plutarch by the conjecture 
that in 479-8 ‘a decree of the people 
introduced by Aristeides, changed the land 
census into a census of all property,’ Outlines 
of Gk. Const. Hist. page 141-2. Against this 
the reviewer in Class. Rev. May 1897, page 
218, raised serious objections, to which may 
be added the following :— 





In the first place the theory adopted by 
Mr. Greenidge fails to explain how Plutarch’s 
version of Aristeides’ yydicua arose. Such 
a reformation of census methods would not 
per se make the dpyxovres chosen from all 
Athenians: there would still remain fevytras 
and @jres as ineligible after the change as 
before. 

Secondly, there is very little proof that 
Solon’s census had regard to land only. 
A. II. 7, § 4 ‘ ék tijs oixetas’ seems to be the 
only passage quoted from ancient authorities 
that is anything like a clear statement of 
any such restriction to landed property. 

Further, if we adopt Mr. Greenidge’s view 
we are at once confronted with the question, 
why do not A.II. and other ancient authori- 
ties attribute this fundamental constitutional 
change to Aristeides? It would surely have 
been important enough to attract notice, to 
be recorded under its proper date, and 
ascribed to its real author. 

As a matter of fact no ancient authority 
attributes the change from landed property 
assessment to an assessment of all property 
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to Aristeides, nor to anybody else. The 
natural inference from this silentium is that 
no such change was ever made at Athens at 
any one definite time, by any individual 
statesman. All property was intended to 
be counted from the first. The average 
yield of the harvest is said to have been the 
basis of Solon’s system, because that was, 
generally speaking, the only ready criterion 
for assessing a citizen’s wealth that was 
known to the fiscal authorities, such as they 
were, in those early times at Athens. Other 
kinds of property besides land were gradu- 
ally taken into account in the census, exactly 
in proportion as the census officials gradually 
acquired the means and ability to detect and 
estimate them. Meanwhile the purchasing 
power of money kept declining, as the amount 
of coin in circulation kept increasing, till the 
minimum rivyya recorded as fixed in money 
for each census class became ludicrously 
small for the purpose for which it was 
originally intended. But in democratic 
Athens no one dared propose to raise the 
minimum assessment for any census class, 
so the Solonian census classes became obso- 
lete so far as distinctions of constitutional 
status between individual citizens were con- 
cerned. The result was the state of affairs 
described in A. II. 7 ad fin. kat vov eredav 
epyrat Tov péAXdovTa kAypodobai Tw’ dpxyy, 
motov TéAos TEA, OVD’ Gv els eto Ontikdv,’ and 
A. II. 47, § 1, which says of the rapia, 

‘ «A[ npodrac] a els ex THS pvArs, €k TEVTAKOCLO- 
pedipvev Kata. TOV SoAwvos voplov (ére yap 6 
v]dpos xdpuds €or), apxet 86 daxov Kav wav 
mevys 7 

But is Plut. Arist. 22 really at variance 
with the A.II.? The last change in the 
mode of appointment of the nine archons 
before 479-8 aa recorded in the A. II. is 
stated in ch. 22, § 5 in these words: ‘ ézi 
TeAeoivov dpxovTos éxvdpevoav Tovs évvéa 
dpxovras kata ovdAds, &k Tov mpoxpbévrwv 
bro TOV Syporav TEVTAKOTLWV, TOTE pera TIWV 
Tupavviba ™pOTov (oi be TpoTEpoL way TES Hoav 
aiperoi). ‘That is, the demes elected 500 
candidates, and out of those 500 the nine 
archons and their secretary were appointed 
by lot, one being taken from the fifty 
candidates of each of the ten Cleisthenian 
vada. 

This, then, was the method adopted in 
487-6 B.c. Why should we not accept the 
obvious prima facie means of combining this 
with Plut. Avist. 22, and suppose that in 
479-8 Aristeides arranged that all the nine 
archons and their secretary should be 
appointed by lot from the whole number of the 
mpoxpiro, ten being taken out of the 500, 
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without any regard being paid to the dvdai at 
all? If Aristeides’ yyducua meant no more 
than this it becomes more conceivable how 
the author of the A. II., or his collaborators, 
might possibly have omitted it as unim- 
portant. The archons lost most of their 
political importance in 487 B.c. When the 
A. II. was written the archons had for some 
considerable time been appointed entirely by 
lot, and their appointment was so mere a 
formality that it was of little consequence 
whether they were allotted xara gvAds or é 
aTavTwv. 

Have we any real evidence that the 
archons were appointed xara gvAds after 
478% Two passages | in A. IL, 8, § 1, 6 ere 
Srapéver Tals pvaAais 7d déxa KAnpotv Exdorny, 
elr’ x rovrwv Kvapeve[w],’ and 55, § 1, ‘ [viv] 
dé kAnpobow Geopoberas pev e Kat Ypapparéa 
tovras, ért 8 apxovra kai Baoi[A€a] Kai moXe- 
papxov, kata pépos e& Exdoryns <tIis> pvdjs,’ 
seem to say that in 329-323 B.c. the 
archons were appointed one from each 
tribe. But do they necessarily mean more 
than some such development as this !—As 
the archons lost political importance the 
nomination of zpoxpiro. by the demes became 
a farce, so the zpéxpiro: themselves came to 
be appointed by lot at some date not speci- 
fied. Next the allotment of candidates by 
the demes was felt to be an unnecessary 
waste of time and trouble; to avoid this the 
preliminary sortition of candidates was 
conducted by the officials of the @vAai, each 
gvdy appointing by lot ten candidates. Out 
of the 100 candidates the nine archons and 
secretary were nominated by lot é¢ dérdvrwv. 

This guess would be confirmed if instances 
could be discovered where in any particular 
year, after 478, more than one archon came 
from one ¢vAy, as was the case with the 
strategi who were elected mporepov pev (eg. 
469 B.c.) ad’ éxdorrns mis gpudjs eva, viv 8 
(322-323 B.c.) é€ dmdvrwv, A. IL. 61, § 1, 

On A. II. 55, § 1 Dr. Sandys’ note reads 
‘It has hitherto been uncertain whether in 
the annual appointment of archons, the 
holders of the ottice were taken from different 
tribes. Those who (like Schémann, p. 410) 
accepted this view, supposed that one of the 
ten tribes was unrepresented. We now learn 
that the tenth tribe supplied the ypaypareis 
to the Gecpobéra.’ If that is to be accepted 
as authoritative, there still remains a possible, 
and plausible, explanation of Plut. Arist. 22 
that will not be inconsistent with the data 
in A. I. 

Aristeides’ yjpirpa may have been merely 
a temporary expedient for appointment of 
state officers in the midst of the unsettlement 
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and confusion that must have prevailed in 
Athens and Attica just after the departure 
of the Mede. What more natural than a 
temporary resort even to election at such a 
juncture? Appointment by the ordinary 
methods of that date, but from the whole 
body of eligible citizens (é& ’A@yvatwy ravrwv) 


instead of xara gvAds from candidates 
elected by the demes, is still more easily 
intelligible. Many of the demes were 
probably still dvderaro., and their organisa- 
tion in confusion. 

E. J. Brooks. 





A NOTE ON PLATAEA IN 


As the question of the accounts of the 
Battle and of the Siege of Plataea in Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides respectively is one of 
considerable historical importance, and 
one, moreover, with which I have some 
first-hand acquaintance, I should like to say 
a few words as to certain views which Dr. 
Frazer has put forward on some very im- 
portant points in the two narratives. Were 
it merely a question of the conclusions which 
he and [ have drawn from the evidence 
obtainable, I should not consider it necessary 
to say aught on the subject. Given the 
evidence, other students, who have not first- 
hand knowledge, can form a capable judg- 
ment. But when those who have first-hand 
knowledge differ as to the evidence, it is 
desirable that the reasons for difference 
should be in so far as possible sifted. I 
think, I confess, that such differences as do 
exist in the present case, have arisen from 
a misapprehension on Dr. Frazer’s part of 
the real nature of this evidence. It would 
demand almost superhuman care to avoid 
such misapprehensions in a work of the 
magnitude of Dr. Frazer’s Pausanias, where 
the amount of material under review is so 
vast and so complicated. 

The notes to which I am going to refer 
are in vol. v., § 2 of the Pausanias. 


1. The three Passes on to the Field of 


Battle. 


(1) On the Athens-Eleusis-Thebes route 
(Dryos Kephalae). 

(2) On the Athens-Plataea route. 

(3) On the Megara-Plataea route. 


With regard to the second of these, Dr. 
Frazer says that he follows me with some 
misgivings. He says that on the Austrian 
map, as well as on the French survey, the 
route to Plataea from Athens diverges from 
the Athens-Eleusis-Thebes route, not as I 
state it does, south of Eleutherae, but that 
it goes through the Dryos-Kephalae Pass, 
NO. CIV. VOL, XII. 


DR. FRAZER’S PAUSANTAS. 


and then diverges west along the line of the 
present loop-road to Kriekouki. 

The French survey I have not got by me. 
I have the map of the Austrian survey, 

viz. :— 

The well-known Austrian map of Greece, 
revised by Kiepert, 1885, scale 1 : 300,000. 

Which shows 


(a) The road via Dryos Kephalae. 

(6) Another road branching from this 
south of Eleutherae, going to Vilia, 
and then over Pass No, 2 to 
Kriekouki. 


But more than this, at the north end of 
this Pass No. 2, a little west of Kriekouki, 
are the tracks of wheels deeply worn in the 
limestone rock pointing right into this pass, 
and marking plainly the route of the Pla- 
taea-Atheus road. 

2. The vnoos. 

I seem to have half convinced Dr. Frazer 
of the existeuce and identity of the vaaos. 
I need not now repeat the description of it 
given in the monograph the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society published for me, I do not 
think that anyone who had once stood at 
the point on the side of Kithaeron, where 
the streams part, and looked down on to 
the vaaos I have indicated could doubt 
for one momeut that it is exactly the piece 
of ground Herodotus describes, and exactly 
as he describes it (ix. 50). Dr. Frazer raises 
two difficulties :— 


(1) He says the streams do not unite 
until far down in the plain. 


That was true at the time I was at Pla- 
taea. But in the alluvial plain the water- 
courses are liable to rapid and frequent 
changes of bed. Leake’s map (Northern 
Greece) shows that these streams did join 
one another in his time close to the foot of 
the vos indicated. 
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(2) Dr. Frazer says that this vicos is 
thirty stades at least from the 
Asopus, and that ‘to meet this 
last difficulty Mr. Grundy is driven 
to suppose that Herodotus was 
here speaking, not of the Asopus, 
but one of its tributaries, which 
rises ten stades from the island 
so-called.’ 


I was not, however, driven to this sup- 
position by that difficulty ; but by a much 
more serious one, viz., Herodotus’ description 
of the second position of the Greeks. 

In ix. 25, he speaks of the Greeks being 
near the Spring of Gargaphia and the 
rewevos of the Hero Androcrates, which was 
at least from one and a half to two miles 
from the Thespian Asopus, and then says 
at the end of the chapter, otro. pév vu 
taxOevres eri TH ‘Aowre eotpatoredevovTo. 

This ‘ Asopus’ must have been the stream 
A lin my map; the stream to which | 
refer the measurement of ten stades in 
relation to the island. 

It was the commonest thing possible in 
our own country and elsewhere before the 
days of accurate maps for the name of a 
well-known river to be applied to several of 
the streams which form its head waters. 
The Thames is a notable case in point. In 
my paper on Plataea, I ascribed the so- 
called mistake to Herodotus. I should now 
be more inclined to believe that the Plat- 
aeans did actually call A 1 the Asopus. It 
is one of the head streams of this river, and 
is much closer to Plataea than the others. 


3. The tombs of those who fell in the Battle. 


Dr. Frazer ascribes to me the opinion that 
the rock graves near which the Megara road 
must have entered Plataea, are the tombs 
of those who fell in the battle. He refers 
to p. 7 of my monograph. The opinion 
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there expressed is that of Dr. Merethides, 
I confess, however, that the language in 
which J stated that opinion might mislead 
the reader as to my own view. My im- 
pression is that a cemetery either previously 
existed or grew up round the site of the 
graves of those who fell in the battle. 
As to their position, Pausanias is singularly 
clear. Speaking of the road from Megara, 
he says xara 6€ tHv Evodov padiora THY és 
TlAdrasav tadou tOv mpds Mydovs paxerapevov 
€lol. 

The position of the pass and of the ground 
in relation to it determines the line of the 
road, which passes close by these rock graves. 
I do not think anyone acquainted with 
Greek history would be likely to assert 
seriously that the whole of those slain in the 
battle were buried in such graves. As a 
fact, in discussing the topography of the 
battle-field, my interest did not lie in 
determining who was or was not buried in 
these rock tombs, but in discovering the 
locality to which Pausanias so clearly points 
as having been the site of the burial of 
those who fell in the battle. 


(4) The Siege of Plataea. 


I have indicated the north-west portion 
of the site, as cut off by what is called, as 
it seems to me, somewhat misleadingly, the 
lower cross wall, as having been the fortified 
city which was the object of attack in the 
siege. Dr. Frazer objects that the remains 
of this cross wall belong to a later date. 
That I have never doubted, but I think the 
fact that he mentions, viz., that all the 
walls on the site are eleven feet in thickness, 
would point to the later walls having been 
erected on the site of earlier ones, on those 
lines, that is, where the surface rock had 
been previously levelled for the reception of 
the earlier wall foundations. 

G. B. Grunpy. 





ayav AND ypeya, dvavra AND LAT. MONS. 


Rererrinc to Mr. Fay's courteous reply 
touching ingens (Class. Rev. Feb, 1898, page 
17 f.) I wish to make a few remarks. 

I thought that all students of philology 
knew that ‘a large number of scholars 
recognise ’ the certainty ‘of the existence of 
the gradation’ Skt. « | ma, Gk. a| pe, of 
which I hold that there are no certain 
examples. It seems, however, that for 


certainty 1 must substitute ‘plausibility,’ 
or ‘ probability,’ so that Mr. Fay after all 
agrees with me. But we differ, in that he 
seems to live in hopes of being able to say 
‘certainty’ some day. 

The extension of meaning of Ger. wntar 
to ‘zwischen’ is no evidence for the identity 
of the fundamental meaning of Skt. médhyas 
with that of Skt. ddhas or Eng. under. 
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Mr. Fay is not sure about dupe, Skt. asmé- ; 
so that as far as Greek goes his only 
‘probable’ examples are dyav, dyaya, by 
peya, Skt. mah, dvavra by Lat. mons. I 
cannot accept the view that Skt. medha is 
fundamentally identical in meaning withSkt. 
addha. These, with ingens by Skt. mahdnt, 
are all Mr. Fay’s select instances. 

I think that, but for deference to authori- 
ties, few would aver their mutual support 
is effective. Is not Skt. aghds = magha more 
probable than any of them ? 

Mr. Fay’s identification of the redupli- 
cated form yiyas with Bias ‘ high-stepping’ 
depends upon a very free translation, as 
BiBas only means ‘striding,’ an action not 
peculiar to giants. But we know that the 
Greeks regarded them as ynyeveis. 

I hold that ingens may have originally 
meant indigena and that the -gens and yiyas 
are identical with gens in fundamental 
meaning, but applied individually instead of 
collectively as in the Lat. substantive. 

Mr. Fay’s objections as to Form, Significa- 
tion, and Composition thus seem to be 
irrelevant. Still, the alleged connection with 
Eng. ken, Ger. kennen, is possible. 

The Skt. addha, Avest. azdé=o6vrws and 
may be developed from an atonic derivative 
of the root as ‘ be.’ 

As Mr, Fay equates dyayo. with Skt. mah, 
he cannot object on phonetic grounds to the 
cognation of dyav, dyapo. with ng. awe ; 
and it is surely incumbent on him to dis- 
prove such a cognation (which is supported 
by aivws, devas, Ger. schrecklich = ‘ frightful,’ 
‘immense ’). If dyav be ‘a neuter adverb of 
participial nature,’ its form would allow the 
signification ‘awingly,’ so that I can give 
up my suggestion as to form without 
damaging my main position. However, 
Theognis may have borrowed a Delphic or 
Boeotian form, while in Attic and Herodotus 
2-173, the familiar Delphic ‘ pydev dyav’ and 
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in Attic only also the a@ of Adav might 
prevent the change to *aynv*. 

The instances adduced which concern 
n instead of m are perhaps remotely 
relevant ; but, as [ began by confining my 
statement to m, Mr. Fay cannot object to 
my continuing to letnalone. I have briefly 
noticed such instances in my Jndo-Germanic 
Sonants and Consonants, § 26, p. 18, in which 
work the theory of Indo-Germanic sonant 
nasals is conclusively demolished. 

By committing himself to the view that 
Lat. mont- signifies ‘ peak,’ Mr. Fay raises a 
semasiological barrier between it and avavra 
‘uphill, O.H.G. andi ‘brow,’ Skt. anta-s 
‘end.’ The fundamental meaning of these 
three forms is ‘opposition.’ A ‘brow’ is 
that which confronts; an ‘up-hill’ slope 
rises against one; a physical ‘end’ is 
primarily a line or surface which by op- 
posing itself limits motion or extension in a 
gertain direction, and secondarily it means 
the ‘last motion’ of that which moves and 
is opposed, or the ‘ extremity’ of that which 
has its extension opposed. A ‘ peak,’ qua 
peak, projects, stands out, rises up, but is 
not regarded as opposing. A brow, qua 
brow, though near the top, yet is not the 
top. <A ‘peak’ isan ‘end’ in the secondary 
sense, but an ‘end’ is only sometimes 
incidentally a ‘peak’ or ‘ point.’ 

Mr. Fay cites Prellwitz for pevOypyn= 
‘brow,’ but according to Hesychius it means 
dpovris, péptwva. As the form of pevOypy 
presents difficulties as well as the sense, it 
cannot be regarded as affecting the affinities 
of Lat. mons appreciably. 

A large percentage of the fallacies rife 
among German philologists and _ their fol- 
lowers seems due to loose treatment of the 
meanings of words. If Mr. Fay has not 
erred in good company he has at any rate 
erred in fashionable company. 

C. A. M. FEnNELL. 


NOTE ON ARISTOPHANES ECCLESIAZUSAE, 502. 


"AXN’ erecyou 


¢ ‘ , ‘ Cal , 
OTATa Kal pPlTeL TAKOV TPOS Tov yvabow Exovea: 


For the corrupt pice: Palmer wished to read 
matoar: quod uerum uidetur to Blaydes. 


Read rather px Get, ‘do not run about.’ 
The corruption is due: (1) to confusion of 
C and © (2) to itacism. 

J, A. Narr. 
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CONWAY’S ITALIC DIALECTS. 


The Italic Dialects edited with a Grammar 
and a Glossary. By R. 8. Conway, M.A., 
Professor of Latin in University College, 
Cardiff ; late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1897. 30s.) 


For the study of Italic dialects we have 
hitherto had to rely on two manuals: 
Zvetaieff Inscriptiones Italiae Inferioris 
Dialecticae (Moscow, 1886, pp. 184), con- 
taining all the dialectal inscriptions except 
the Umbrian, and Buecheler Umbrica (Bonn, 
1883, pp. 224). Facsimiles of the Umbrian 
Inscriptions were given in Bréal Les Tables 
Eugubines (Paris, 1875, 25 fr.), and of the 
others in Zvetaieff Inscriptiones Italiae 
Mediae (Leipzig, 1885, 30 m.). To the 
student of Umbrian, new publications are 
hardly necessary. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than M. Bréal’s facsimiles, and 
little has been added to the explanation of 
the records since the careful and thorough 
edition by Buecheler. But Zvetaieft’s 
plates, which occasionally were photographs 
not of the inscriptions themselves but 
merely of drawings of the inscriptions, left 
something to be desired. And thanks to 
the impulse given by a course of lectures by 
Prof. Brugmann at Leipzig, the interpretation 
and analysis of the Oscan and other dialectal 
remains has made not a little progress, a 
work in which Prof. Conway has played a 
part along with other pupils of Prof. Brug- 
mann, such as Dr. Buck, Dr. von Planta, 
and Dr, Bronisch. The time might be said 
to have come for a new publication which 
should provide us with reliable reproductions 
or descriptions of the dialectal remains and 
with an improved interpretation and gram- 
matical analysis. And yet it is with a 
slight feeling of regret that one relinquishes 
the trim and handy manuals of Buecheler 
and Zvetaieff for the two peydAa BiBr&ia 
that have appeared almost simultaneously, 
Prof. Conway's Jtalic Dialects (2 vols, pp. 
686) and Dr. von Planta’s Grammatik der 
Oskisch-Umbrischen Dialekte (2 vols, pp. 600 
and 772. 

Of the two books, Prof. Conway’s is un- 
doubtedly the more suitable for English 
students. Its clear arrangement and neat 
type give it an immense advantage over 
its German rival. But anyone who wishes 
to push his study of the Italic dialects to 
the furthest limits will have to proceed to 





the fuller, though more unwieldy, Grammar 
of Dr. von Planta. I do not know that 
it would not have been better if Prof. 
Conway had delayed the publication of his 
book until he could have availed himself of 
Dr. von Planta’s researches. For though he 
has paid a visit to Italy to verify the 
reading of a number of inscriptions, Dr. von 
Planta seems to have spent more time and 
labour over them; and where the two 
authorities differ, one is generally inclined 
to put more faith in the readings attested 
by the latter. It is annoying to find the 
unlikely form diniveresim ‘universim’ in an 
Osean inscription (No. 114, ‘now in the 
Naples Museum, where I read it in March, 
1894’) re-attested by Prof. Conway, while 
Dr. von Planta assures us that the true 
reading is inim verehias ‘et civitatis.’ I 
could have wished, too, that Prof. Conway 
had followed Dr. von Planta’s plan of 
appending to each inscription a Latin 
translation. 

One element of Prof. Conway’s book 
which is lacking in the German work is the 
Lists of Place Names (ancient and modern) 
and Personal Names of the dialectal dis- 
tricts. Dr. von Planta tells us in the 
preface to his second volume that he had 
intended to include lists of the kind, but 
had given up the idea, partly because he 
thought them more suitable for a separate 
publication, partly because it was impossible 
to secure a full list of Umbrian Names until 
the completion of Vol. xi. of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum.’ He has, how- 
ever, throughout his two volumes quoted any 
Personal or Local Names which threw 
light on the phonetic laws of the dialects 
or any other topic of discussion. For 
example, in illustration of the diflicult 
words smursim-e, Coredier on the Iguvine 
Tables, he refers to the names of two places 
in the neighbourhood of Gubbio (Jguvium), 
viz., Morcia and Gorregi, which 1 do not 
find in Prof. Conway’s lists. 

On p. xxv. Prof. Conway explains the 
principles on which his lists of Personal 
Names have been compiled. They are taken 
from the Indices of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinayum, and are arranged in different 
classes accordingly as they occur ‘frequently,’ 


' Prof. Conway (p. 4482.) says of these Umbrian 
Names: ‘without the aid of an index I did not 
think it worth while to attempt a collection of the 
cognomina.’ 
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ie, at least six times, less than six times, or 
only once. The uncertainty of such an 
arrangement is obvious ; but it is better to 
have a ‘rough and ready’ list than to have 
no list at all. And it is extremely in- 
teresting to get a bird’s-eye view of these 
dialectal names Magius, Jubellius, Blossius 
and the like. They seem to transfer one to 
quite a new world of vocabulary; and a 
careful study of them could not fail to 
produce valuable results for the Ethno- 
graphy of ancient Italy. I trust that some 
reader of Prof. Conway’s book will be 
impelled to undertake for the Names of 
Italy what Prof. Fick has done for the 
Greek Names, and will add to the names 
supplied by the Indices to the Corpus those 
that are scattered through the writings of 
ancient authors. 

Here are some small matters which have 
occurred to me in reading Prof. Conway’s 
pages : (p. 31) proiecitad of the Luceria in- 
seription (C.I.Z. ix. 782) will, if we admit 
Ose. tt for ss, be equivalent to *proiecissat 
(ef. incipissat), as fundatid, parentatid of the 
same inser, to fundassit, parentassit ; (p. 42) 
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why Animua in Plaut. Mil. 648 rather 
than Animulat; (p. 50) Prof. Conway’s 
identification of Ose. Evklii with Hesychius’ 
Evxodos “Eps mapa Merarovrios seems 
certainly right; (p. 223) the s of Lat. rosa 
has been admirably explained by Prof. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Comm. Metr. ii. 
21; (p. 321) for ‘ Magulini’ read Magulnii ; 
(p. 512) how can Lat. par Neut. correspond 
to *pdros as vir to *viros!; (p. 597) baetere 
not ‘ betere’ seems to be the true form of 
the Verb, the ae becoming 7 in compounds, 
ad-bitere, etc. ; (p. 603) the connection of 
Lat. dignus and decet should, I think, be 
abandoned ; (p. 615) the explanation of 
eehiia- as *eevehiia—connected with Lat. 
veho is supported by Skutsch’s discovery 
that akkato- was the Oscan form of Lat. 
advocatus; (p. 616) Ose. eituns would 
surely be Lat. *iténes not *édnes ; (p. 625) 
is Ose. Herukinai (epithet of the Oscan 
Venus) not to be explained as Hrycinae? ; 
(p. 637) why does the a of Numasioi show it 
it to be a distinct formation from Vumerius 4 
Would not Niimdsio- become Numerio- t 
W. M. Linpsay. 





HERWERDEN’S PAX. 


APISTO®ANOYS EIPHNH cum scholiorum 
antiquorum excerptis recognovit et ad- 
notavit H. van HerwerDen. 2 vols. 
Lugduni Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff. 
1897. 8 fl. 15. 


Tuls is an elaborate but yet not quite a satis- 
factory edition of the Pax. The most valu- 
able part of the book should be the text, in 
constituting which Herwerden has used a 
collation of the Ravennas made by himself 
in 1856, and a collation of Venetus 474 
made by Cobet in 1842. Such a text ought 
to be distinctly in advance of those current, 
which still depend on Bekker’s collations of 
R. and V. 

When recently in Venice I was allowed 
through the kindness of the authorities of 
the Marciana to take about forty photo- 
graphs of the text of the Pax as given by 
V. I have compared Cobet’s collation very 
carefully with these. In many passages he 
restores to us the correct reading which 
Bekker missed :—e.g. 469 dAX’ dye rov Evdd- 
xerov (which perhaps supports Dobree’s éAX’ 
dyere ~vvaveAxere). 1040 OvdAjpara. 1195 
éreogpopea. 227 rapackevagere. But J have 








noted the following passages in which the 
collation fails:—56 V. has yap not perv. 
113 V. has AdOpar. 133 V has aierovd. 137 
V. has ped’ édvy not pede dv. 246 It should 
be noted that V. has 6 Méyapa, Méyap(a), (a) 
being erased. The hiatus perhaps explains 
the corruption in émtpipes@’. 282 V antici 
pates Porson by reading Aaxedatpovioww. 355 
TE 
V. reads xarrpippeba (sic) in rasura. 374 
V. po viv not viv po. 386 V. R. read éuot 
not éuod ye (? ye comes from Ald.). 402 
The old report that au re are 
446 The old report of V. 
macxo.to Touital’ is right. 473 Tpvy. praef 
R.] so too V. 528 V. assigns to Tpvy. 584 
V. reads édapnpev not édapyv. 628, 630 V. 
marks the speaker by a line only. 703 V. 
reads iddv not dpav. 704 V. reads yeyernod’ 
év T7 move. 711 V. has KatayeAacas written 
in ras. 717 V has xcaréder not xarédyn. 939 
V. omits pév with 8. (Ven. 475). 746 V. 
also reads érad’ (t corr.). 759 V. has jor. 
864 V. has dave’. 932 V. has A€yn not 
héye. 953 V. has rod’ ed. 986 V.S. read 
jp. 1144 V. reads ddave not dpeve. 1226 
V. ronan not royce. 1240 ri 8 dpa V. as 


kANérrat re V. 
in ras. is correct. 
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oO 
S. 1344 V. apreraypévor [zpoor. R.|. It is 
o 


worth noting that zp in V.=zpoo. Cobet 
was aware of this as is shown by his reading 
apooepe: in V. in Vespae 21. 

Cobet’s collation of V. has been known 
hitherto only from the excerpts which he 
gave to his friend Hirschig for an edition of 
the Vespae published in 1847. These give 
the reading accurately in nearly every case. 
I can only suppose that he was not satisfied 
with the accuracy of the other parts of his 
collation as he never published them during 
his lifetime. 

I have tested parts of Herwerden’s own 
collation of R. by a collation of that MS. in 
my possession.’ In some readings not 
noticed by Bekker, they agree e.g. 379 oi 
458 xadois 808 cy 1122 xwdiov. I 
have marked the following discrepancies. 7 
mepuxvxAnoas (H. repuxvdioas). 52 iép rov- 
row (H. iwép rovrow). 101 éixAelev (H. 
émuxdeinv). 163 6 (H. 8’). 165 Tetpaet. 
185 éorw (H. éo7’). 187 om.R. 314 kat 
om. R. 386 éuod (H. éuod ye). 553 R. also 
has xat dxovriov. 568 R. om. airav. 943 
R. V. rot6’ ed (H. rots’ ed). 1054 dpacer’ 
(H. dpace’). 

It must be confessed that neither Cobet’s 
collation of V. nor Herwerden’s of R. gives 
a completely trustworthy account of what is 
contained in those manuscripts. It is to be 
hoped that Zacher will not be long in finish- 
ing the critical edition of Aristophanes 
begun by Von Velsen. 

Herwerden gives no account of the 
manuscripts of the play beyond the 
bare enumeration on p. ii. Hence it 
is difficult to know whether he has any 
valid reasons (beyond deference to the 
authority of Blaydes to whom he dedicates 
his book), for treating S.' throughout as a 
manuscript of independent value. Certainly 
Cobet is in no two minds about the matter. 
‘Die codex [S.] is eene copie van den 
eersten [V.], gemaakt (zonder twijfel op 
last van Bessarion) door een Graeculus, die 
heerlijk mooi schreef, en vrij sterk was in 
het ontcijferen van compendia, quibus 
horrent maxime Scholia, maar die bitter 
weinig Grieksch kende of liever gedachten- 
loos en als een ware ezel overschreef, zoodat 
die varianten bespottelijk zijn. (Brieven 


1 7.e. Venetus Marc. 475 usually known as G. 
Blaydes quotes it as S. Herwerden confuses his 
readers by quoting it sometimes as G. (e.g. in crit. 
notes on tmobéce:s) sometimes as S., sometimes as 
Ven. 475. He adds to the confusion by calling the 
Florentine [T sometimes G. (notes on 682, 752, 948), 
and sometimes Q. (n. 700). 


p. 328). Zacher, while admitting that it 
contains corrections from the interpolated 
Parisian group, holds as strongly to the 
opinion that it is a copy of V. After 
examining the MS. for a considerable time, 
I see no reason for rejecting this view. 
Where S. has a good reading, V. often.has 
the reading, but has been wrongly reported 
by Bekker. [eg. Vesp. 1107, V. also 
reads &vAAeyevres: ibid. 678 Vo has od & 
not ov dey’: in Paw 932 dr€yy isin V. I 
feel inclined to doubt Blaydes’ report of 8. 
in Pax 584 where he credits it with the 
good reading édapyv for the corrupt édapy- 
pev]. Nearly all the variants which H. 
quotes in his excerpts from the Scholia as 
due to S. will be found to resolve themselves 
either into readings which are actually in 
V. but have been wrongly reported or else 
into misreadings of what V. gives. In- 
stances of the former may be found in H.’s 
notes passim. I will merely quote |. 870 
where V. has the note és 70 éxeiv ete. as 
well as S., and 1. 890 where V. also contains 
the words povopaxotvr THv dpxyv. A striking 
instance of the ignorant blundering of the 
scribe of S. in copying V. is to be seen in 
note on |. 735. Here H. prints, tapaBaow 
é€xdAovv ard Tod tapaBaivew Tov xopov azo Tis 
vevomuopevns <Koppatucns addit Ven. 475> 
otdcews xté. On turning to V. it is quite 
clear what has happened. The scribe of V. 
has written in the left hand margin against 
729, where the chorus begins, xoypa(riov) 
xo(pod) [see also in R.]. This projects into 
the marginal scholia and comes between the 
line of the note which ends with vevoysopevys 
and the line beginning with ordcews. The 
scribe of 8. has read the word as xoypatuxijs 
and as part of the scholion. 

I think that what I have said will show 
that there are errors in the critical treat- 
ment of the text and scholia. The intro- 
duction to the book contains a_ useful 
summary of what is known or conjectured 
about the play. Perhaps undue prominence 
is given toa refutation of Paley’s views about 
the scenic arrangements. The commentary 
is certainly too long and contains many 
notes on the usage of compound words in 
Aristophanes that anybody could construct 
for himself with the aid of Caravella’s 
vocabulary. 

I should like to take the opportunity of 
suggesting two alterations in the text of the 
play which have occurred to me. 

eLepionoew tocottov rédeuov wate TO 
KaTVM 

mdvtas "EXXnvas Saxptoa, rovs 7’ éxet 
tovs 7’ évOdde. 
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612. as 8 drag Trd rpdrov dxovo’t éfodynoev 
apres... 
oiker jv ovdels 6 tavowv, nde 8 pavi- 
ero. 
612. dkovo’] codd. except Parisinus B which 
has jKovo". 
nxovo’ Fl, Christianus. tyunOeio’ Reiske. 
Bao’ S. Widman. 
ddpOeis Blaydes, (adopted by Her- 
werden.) 


All these proposals depart too far from 
the reading in the manuscripts to explain 
the corruption satisfactorily. All assume 
that dxovo’ is the only corrupt word in the 
line. The only scholar who has suspected 
that the corruption has gone further is 
Richter who proposed ws d& mié ta zpara 
mAnyeto” or as O& m. TO mpaTov addyoto’ 
‘jnepte’ according to Blaydes who adds ‘sine 
causa in os dzaé 7d mparov offendit.’ R.’s 
conjectures were hardly felicitous, but I 
think he was rightly ‘offended’ with the 
phrase ws dm. 1d mpOrov, which seems as 
intolerable in Greek as ‘when once for the 
first time’ would be in English. I can find 
no closer parallel to it than the fragment of 
Sophocles quoted in Plutarch Q.C. p. 732 D, 
imavta TayevnTa <Ta yevn Tod Codd. > mparov 
70 <7AOev codd.> drag. Believing 16 
apatov to be corrupt I should like to suggest 
that the line be read 
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e ’ 
ws 8 amaé 1d tip dxovovo’ (or dxovcac’) 
eWodnoer arr. 


In V. 76 zpérov is usually written 75 mp + and 
more often than not the + is written above 
the line. A careless or ignorant scribe 
could easily mistake 7d zip for this com- 
pendium of 7d zpdrov, especially as in such 
handwriting as that of the scribe of the 
Venetus the letter v is so closely looped into 
the letter following that zp and zip are 
often hardly distinguishable. 

The corruption of dxovova’ or dkovcac’ to 
dxovo’ will on this view be the result of an 
ignorant attempt to mend the metre. With 
this alteration the line becomes as natural 
as Acharn. 923 xeirep AdBowro Tav vedv TO Tip 
amaé. 

In 871 sg. I should like to suggest an 
alteration in the personae so that the passage 
should read, 


TPYTD. ( viv drodémev ryvde tiv Oewpiav 
avicavte TH PBovdky—OIK. tis atrné ; 
(Dobree) 
<TPYT.> ri dys; 
atty Oewpia orw. <OIK.> jv jets 
Tore 
> 4 so) ~O¢ ¢ 
ératomev Bpavpwvad’ tromeruxéres ; 


F. W. Hatt. 





SCHOEMANN—LIPSIUS’ 


Griechische Alterthitimer vonG.F .ScHOEMANN, 
vierte Auflage neu bearbeitet von J. H. 


Lipsius. Erster Band ; Das Staatswesen. 
Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1897. 12M. 


Tuts book is a worthy product of an age of 
re-editing, of a generation which seeks 
to save great scientific works from becoming 
partially obsolete. This process is, for 
obvious reasons, more necessary in Greek 
Constitutional History than in most kindred 
subjects ; and all who value Schémann will 
be thankful that this service has been 
performed, and should be grateful that it 
has been entrusted to the hands which 
produced the second edition of the Attische 
Process. But the problem of re-editing was 
not quite the same in the two cases. The 
Griechische Alterthiimer was a work of a 
more literary and in the best sense ‘ popular ’ 
character, and it required larger additions 





GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


to be made to it—additions which could not 
well be specified by the sometimes con- 
venient square brackets ; hence the altera- 
tions in the present work have _ been 
incorporated in the text, and the notes have 
been fused with those of the original author. 
Only those who have attempted to bring a 
book ‘ up to date’ know how difficult it is to 
secure uniformity of style in such a case. 
This task the editor has most successfully 
accomplished ; the new matter has been 
skilfully interwoven with the old, and 
the occasional inequalities observable in 
the work are due to the fact that  re- 
writing has been indulged in only where it 
was absolutely necessary. Some of the 
earlier portions of the book which deal with 
the general political development of Greece 
give the impression of not always containing 
the newest information. An editor may 
afford to neglect the passing vagaries of the 
archaeologist, interpreter and emender ; but 
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fresh sources of positive information might 
have been referred to in notes and 
appendices. The latter might have been 
placed at the end of the work and 
consequently the editor’s statement that the 
first sixteen sheets of the book were in print 
as early as 1891 furnishes no reason for a 
treatment of the connection of Greece with 
the East from sources almost purely 
waythological and linguistic (pp. 10 ff.), for 
touching on the art of Homeric times without 
any reference to its probable prototype (p. 
73 ff.), or for discussing the antiquity of 
writing in the Greek world without any 
appeal to the startling discoveries of recent 
years (p. 16). The occasional need of 
appendices is still more observable in the 
later portion of the work. As an instance 
we may cite the treatment of the Draconian 
constitution, which is drawn from the 
Athenaién Politeia, The editor accepts it 
in its entirety (p. 339); in a short 
note he regards it as an afterthought 
of Aristotle’s but as one whose details 
are sufficiently credible to be inserted 
without qualification in Schémann’s text. 
Nowhere, however, is there any indication 
of the reasons for the controversy that has 
gathered round this suspicious chapter. 
Occasionally the brevity of the notes makes 
the editor’s reasoning extremely difficult to 
follow. The discussion of the Athenian 
Strategi (p. 457) is a case in point. The view 
is adopted that the Athenians sometimes 
violated their constitution by appointing one 
‘member of the col/egium’ (presumably, there- 
fore, after election) as its head. Yet theeditor 
employs Beloch’sinstances,which show several 
cases of one tribe producing two straiegi, 
as a proof that there was no election é& 
amavtwv. If the occasional head was chosen 
e€ dmdvtwy, then these instances are 
intelligible ; they are incomprehensible if he 
was a member of a collegiwm chosen in the 
ordinary tribal way. - But, apart from such 
trifling obscurities, which may be merely 
the result of undue reticence, the work is, so 
far as I am able to judge, extremely clear 
and accurate. The only inconsistency 
which I have observed is the treatment of 
Draco as merely a codifier in the early 
portion of the treatise (p. 163), while his 
troureia is discussed in the later ; the only slip 
(one present in Schémann’s third edition of 
1871), the attribution of Teleclus’ conquest 
of Geronthrae to the strange date circa 700 
B.c. (p. 208). The description of the 
reforming King of Sparta as Agis III. 
(p. 301) is not quite accurate unless one 


adds ‘ of the Eurypontid house.’ 


The portions of Schémann’s work which 
have attracted most attention and which— 
although in my opinion they yield in point 
of perfection to his account of Homeric 
society—have perhaps proved of most general 
utility, are the detailed descriptions of 
the constitutions of Sparta and Athens. 
Criticism of this new edition is hardly 
possible with respect to the first of these 
communities ; for, although certain judicious 
amplifications have been introduced by the 
editor, I have not noticed any alteration of 
Schémann’s views on the details of the 
Lacedaemonian polity. His description of 
Spartan social life is as excellent as before, 
the constitution he sketches as mysterious 
as ever. The Kings still preside over the 
council and share with the Ephors the 
presidency of the assembly : while the Ephors 
themselves still wield vast coercive and 
executive powers unconnected with their 
dependence on the Gerousia and Apella, But, 
as a simplification of the Spartan constitution 
can rest only on conjecture, there is no solid 
basis for a criticism of views which give us 
scattered glimpses of uncoordinated powers 
as the only issue of the evidence available. 

With Athens the case is different. One’s 
chief attention is naturally attracted to the 
mode in which a great student of Athenian 
constitutional law has dealt with the 
Athenaién Politeia, and to the question how 
far he has felt himself at liberty to incorpor- 
ate the information given by this treatise in 
what was one of the most authoritative 
accounts of the constitution of Athens. 
The secret is soon revealed, for the editor’s 
faith in this treatise is unbounded. He 
accepts even the view that the prae-Solonian 
Areiopagus was composed of ex-Archons 
(p. 507); this body he dissociates from 
the Ephetae and (setting aside the evidence 
of Pollux) thinks that these judges never sat 
on the Hill. He holds to the number 6,000 
for the dicasts of the fifth century (p. 518) 
and the sole concession that he makes to 
Friinkel’s discovery is to reproduce Gilbert’s 
view as to the modification in the constitu- 
tion of these courts which was effected at, 
or shortly after, the archonship of Eucleides. 
But, although too much faith may have 
been at times reposed in what professes to 
be history but is often reconstruction, the 
evidence is handled with great critical and 
literary skill, and it may be interesting 
—even in cases where the uncertainty is too 
great for criticism to be possible—to cite 
some of the editor’s views on certain 
controverted points. Of the alternative 
accounts of the limitation of the Athenian 
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monarchy he thinks the Aristotelian 
theory of ‘assessors’ the more probable, and 
he holds that for the posts of Archon and 
Polemarch all the Eupatridae were from the 
first eligible (pp. 330 and 336). In treating 
of Draco’s constitution he takes the view 
that the legislator gave active citizenship 
to those who could provide themselves 
with a panoply (p. 339). He does not 
discuss the moot questicn of the tense (dedé- 
Soro, Ath. Pol. 4); but, in spite of 
the form of the expression, he is 
probably right in his interpretation. The 
pluperfect implies the first and most funda- 
mental of the changes ; ‘ political rights had 
been given’ to this class—before the other 
more detailed regulations treated in the 
chapter were realised. In § 2 of this fourth 
chapter he reads d&eyyvav and dexouevous and 
thinks that the passage means that the (ex-) 
strategi, hipparchi and prytaneis had to give 
a guarantee for their successors, each of the 
latter having to furnish a security of the 
same census. It is certainly a singular 
institution, for there is no_ evidence 
that the principal of nomination, which 
(according to the Roman expression qut 
periculo suo nominat magistratum) would 
seem to be the only justification for 
such responsibility, was recognised in 
the Draconian constitution. In the 
account of the limits within which the 
ostracised man might dwell (Ath. Pol. 
22) it is refreshing to find évrds restored for 
éxrds (p. 426). I have always felt that the 
motive for the regulation was the danger of 
communication between the individual 
ostracised and Persia; the government 
eared nothing how far West he went. In 
the account of the admission of classes to the 
archonship the undoubtedly correct view of 
the change bought about by Aristeides’ 
psephisma is adopted, viz. that the measure 
allowed the enrollment of movable property 
in the census (p. 356). Less certain is the 
view that it was Aristeides who admitted 
the Aippeis to the archonship and the thetes 
to the boule ; for these changes are less 
implicitly contained in Plutarch’s version of 
that statesman’s measure. But the latter 
admission would have accorded well with the 
circumstances of the decree. In the treat- 
ment of the revolution of 411 (p. 361) the 
5,000 of Ath. Pol. 30. who actually appear 
for a moment on the scene, seem to be 
identified with the same number which was 
to be chosen as the privileged class (c. 29), 
whereas they must have borne a greater 
resemblance (as Dr. Kenyon and Dr. Sandys 
have remarked) to of revraxuryiAvot of €k TOV 
orAGv of c. 33, 
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In dealing with recent speculations on 
points of Athenian history the editor is 
judiciously conservative. The Asiatic origin 
of the Ionians, whether as a race or as an 
aggregate of mixed elements, finds no favour 
in his eyes, and he will not even derive 
these late arrivals at Athens—the names of 
the Ionic phylae—from an eastern source 
(pp. 328-329). It is strange, however, that 
he should have stated as a fact the extremely 
probable but quite unprovable hypothesis 
that the yévy of Athens were composed only 
of Eupatridae, the Geomori and Demiurgi 
being outside the clans (pp. 334 and 339). 
But his most remarkable abandonment of 
traditional views is found in his acceptance 
of Wilamowitz’s idea that the dmwPedia 
introduced by Cleophon was a gigantic 
pension scheme giving each Athenian two 
obols a day (pp. 358 and 477). It may at 
once be granted that, as two obols were paid 
by the state at Athens for very different 
purposes, the word dwfedia has no certain 
and constant signification. But the least 
probable of all its meanings is a payment 
which, as Beloch has shown (Griech. Gesch. 
ii. p. 77), would, on the most modest 
computation of the number of recipients, 
have come to 240 talents a year. By the 
side of such a sum the 16 talents, 47 minae 
and 87 drachmae spent on the dwBedLa in 
the four prytaneis of 410 B.c. (C. I. A. Ln. 
188) would have been a mere trifle. No 
mention is made, in this connection, of the 
mystical dwBedria ’APynvaian Nixer of three 
years’ later (C.I.A. I. n. 189 a); yet, 
if that contested reading is correct, we 
should naturally understand, by this dsoBedrLa 
at least, a dole for sacred purposes. Beloch’s 
view, that the two obols of the former year 
were, in the main, jury-pay, is not in 
itself improbable: for, after the fall of 
the Four Hundred or of the succeeding 
government of the Five Thousand, 
payment may have been made to the 
dicasts at this rate; but what renders 
this interpretation of the passage in the Ath. 
Pol. (c. 28) unlikely is that ‘the dwPedria 
now first introduced’ is described without 
any explanation or qualification whatever, as 
though it were something still in force at the 
time when the treatise was written ; yet the 
jury-pay of this period was three obols 
(c. 62). The dw edAia, too, of Aristotle’s 
Politics (ii, 7, 19), which is adopted as a 
means of equalising property and which 
leads its unworthy recipients to demand 
still more, rather tends to show that, when 
the Aristotelian school used this word 
without qualification, they were thinking of 
the theoric fund. A. H. J. GREENIDGB. 
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MANITIUS’ EDITION OF HIPPARCHUS. 


* Hipparchi in Arati et Eudoxi Phaenomena 
Commentariorum Libri Tres’ ad Codicum 
Fidem recensuit Germanica Interpreta- 
tione et Commentariis instruxit CARoLus 
Manitius. Lipsiae, in Aedibus B. G. 
Teubneri. 1894. 4 M. 


Tuts is an admirable edition of a book 
which has waited long for its editor, The 
Commentary of Hipparchus on Aratus 
claims our attention for many other reasons 
than because, out of all the works of the 
great astronomer it alone survives, preserved 
in the irony of fate by its connection with 
a third-rate poem. It is interesting as a 
fine and early specimen of polemical writing, 
his demolition of the older commentator 
Attalus showing that Hipparchus not only, 
as Ptolemy says of him, loved toil and truth, 
but also delighted in controversy with a 
zest not unknown to modern science. It 
has some bearing on the literary, as well as 
the scientific culture of its day; and the 
passage in which Hipparchus decides be- 
tween the two readings, d& wAarées and 3 
amharées, is remarkable not only astronomic- 
ally but because the common reading, known 
to a later scholiast, is neither one nor the 
other, but dzAaveées. It has still an interest 
not purely archaeological for the astronomer ; 
no one for instance, who knows that the star 
@ Ursae Majoris is ranked to-day among 
those with an extraordinarily large proper 
motion can fail to be struck by the remark 
of Herr Manitius that its position, as given 
by Hipparchus, appears to be wrong, while 
those of the stars culminating with it are 
right. And startling at least is his sugges- 
tion that a star in Cassiopeia, called ‘ bright,’ 
which can hardly be identified with any 
now visible to the naked eye in that con- 
stellation may actually be the famous ‘new 
star’ of 1572, which to-day is perceptible 
only with the aid of a telescope. If so, it 
had disappeared by the time of Ptolemy. 
But of course the work is valuable chiefly 
to the student of astronomical history i: 
general, and of uranography in particular— 
how valuable may best be seen by applying 
some of the facts contained in it to the 
theories of those who have attempted to do 
without it. No one who has really studied 
it will have any difficulty, for instance, in 
appreciating at its true worth such an 
attempt as Mr. Robert Brown made, a few 
years back, before the Congress of Oriental- 





ists, to find a Chaldaean date for the globe 
of Eudoxus. 

The excellent preliminary essay of Herr 
Manitius on the MSS. of Hipparchus is in 
Latin, as are also the footnotes referring to 
the text, and the several indices, while the 
translation and the explanatory notes are in 
German. His edition of the text seems to 
me in all respects satisfactory. A work in 
which many words, such as the zodiacal 
names, are constantly recurring at short 
intervals, gives every excuse to the copyist 
for occasionally missing out a line or two: 
on the other hand the context generally 
makes it clear how the gap thus created is to 
be filled up, and indeed what look at first 
sight like audacious interpolations by Herr 
Manitius turn out on examination to be 
merely the actual words of Hipparchus 
introduced from corresponding passages in 
other parts of the book. 

Of the German translation little more 
need be said—except so far as the identifica- 
tion of stars is concerned—than that it is 
clear, and will be found helpful in the few 
cases where the Greek of Hipparchus pre- 
sents any difficulty. But one complaint 
must be made against Herr Manitius, and 
that is for his systematic use of the word 
‘Mondbreite’ to translate the jiryx.ov 
which Hipparchus employs to measure small 
angular distances, as those of culminating 
stars just east or west of the meridian. His 
argument is that a ‘cubit,’ which he takes 
as equal to two degrees—more exactly, as 
Schjellerup and Epping have shown, it was 
two degrees and a third—contained twenty- 
four “ digits,” twelve of which were supposed 
to measure the apparent diameter of the 
moon, It is indeed highly probable that the 
Babylonian inventors of this measure made 
the natural, and at first almost inevitable, 
mistake of overestimating the apparent size 
of moon and sun. But it is surely an in- 
justice to Hipparchus, who knew as well as 
we that the real breadth of the moon is only 
about half a degree, to represent him as 
continually using an expression which would 
imply that he took it to be a whole degree. 

With the aid of a globe adjusted to suit 
the age of Hipparchus, Herr Manitius has 
attempted the identification of every star, 
the rising, setting, or culmination of which 
is given in the book. Many of his results 
are highly interesting. To take two instances 
only, it appears clearly that the bright star 



































placed by the Greeks and Arabs at the end 
of Eridanus is not, as M. Flammarion, and 
even so careful a student as Schjellerup, 
have supposed, the modern a Eridani or 
Achernar—a southerly star far below the 
horizon of Rhodes, or even of Alexandria— 
but certainly, as Ideler discerned and as even 
Halley rightly conjectured, the third magni- 
tude star now marked in our maps as 6 
Eridani. To anyone who will carefully com- 
pare the evidence of Hipparchus, Ptolemy, 
Al Sufi and Ulugh Beg, the execution of 
Charles I. will not appear more certain than 
that this now feeble luminary was seen by 
the ancients as a first magnitude star. 
Again, it comes out that the bright star 
placed by Hipparchus and the pseudo- 
Eratosthenes in the forefeet of the Ram— 
where there are now no stars at all—is not, 
as Biot would have it, a Arietis, but the 
star 7 Piscium, which Ptolemy and all his 
successors place in the Fishes. It is, 
perhaps, worth notice that in the Babylonian 
tablets of the Greek period, translated by 
Epping and Strassmaier, this star belongs to 
a different group from those of our Aries. 
As to the three stars by whose aid 
Hipparchus indicates the place of the north 
pole for his time, I cannot doubt that 
Ideler was right in seeking them among the 
very small stars at the back of the Little 
Bear, perhaps the same as those in the 
catalogue of Heis, supposed by Herr 
Manitius in the notes. Had they been 
those bright stars of the Dragon and the 
Little Bear, supposed by him in the text, 
Hipparchus would surely have indicated 
them, in his usual way, by their places in 
the constellations. 

Excellent as are the notes and observa- 
tions at the end of the volume, they contain 
some statements which I think should not 
be allowed to pass unquestioned. Herr 
Manitius is no doubt right in pointing out 
that the commentary of Aratus cannot, 
as has been thought, be the very earliest 
work of Hipparchus, who actually alludes, 
in the course of it, to a former book which 
implies a great deal of previous labour. 
The most we are justified in saying is that it 
was written before its author had begun to 
suspect the precession of the equinoxes, but 
Herr Manitius seems to me wholly mistaken 
in assigning the year 134 b.c. as the earliest 
in which this suspicion can be supposed to 
have occurred to him. Pliny says that 
Hipparchus was induced to make his great 
catalogue of stars by a new and strange 
celestial phenomenon which convinced him 
that the heavens were not unchangeable ; 
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and this story, wholly discredited without 
reason by Delambre, is generally held to be 
confirmed by the record in the Chinese annals 
of a new star seen in 134. Accepting it, Herr 
Manitius proceeds to construct history out of 
it after thisfashion. The new star’s appear- 
ance, he says, led to the cataloguing, the 
cataloguing led to the famous discovery that 
the star Spica had changed its place since 
the time of Timocharis, this discovery led to 
the recognition of precession, this to that of 
the distinction between the tropical and 
sidereal years, and so on. I do not hesitate 
to say that, plausible as all this sounds, it is 
not history, nor even beyond the reach of 
contradiction. Without disputing Pliny’s 
story, I cannot but think that Ptolemy, a 
far better authority than Pliny, has shown 
ample reason why Hipparchus, who divined 
the precessional movement, and suspected 
the proper motions of the ‘fixed’ stars, 
should have undertaken his catalogue even 
without the additional incentive of the new 
star, which very likely would be the only 
one that Pliny could understand. And it 
seems to me hardly possible to read the 
third and seventh books of the Almagest 
without coming to the conclusion that much 
of the work assigned by Herr Manitius to 
the years after 134 must have been at least 
begun before, especially if, as is generally 
supposed, Hipparchus died about 125. Ad- 
mitting that the catalogue of stars came 
towards the end of his labours, I would 
observe that by fixing the positions of the 
small stars which had never been catalogued 
before, Hipparchus might teach the law of 
precession to posterity, but could not learn 
it himself. He must have derived it from 
those conspicuous stars whose places had 
been already determined, and we know as a 
fact that he had taken the longitude of 
Spica as early as 146. Again, he justified 
his new measure of the tropical year by a 
comparison of a solstice observed in 280 by 
Aristarchus with one observed in 135 by 
himself; and that this latter observation 
was made for the express purpose of com- 
parison is probable, because we know that he 
thought it impossible to obtain the hour of 
a solstice with accuracy, and relied in 
general on his observations of equinoxes. 
We are told moreover that his detection of 
the difference between the tropical and 
sidereal years threw him into perplexity ; 
which it could hardly have done had he 
already clearly recognised the precession of 
the eyuinoxes, since the latter phenomenon 
gives the explanation of the former. 

After an interesting examination of the 
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various epithets—Aapmpoi, éxpaveis, duavpoi, 
—applied to particular stars in this book, 
Herr Manitius concludes that as yet Hip- 
parchus knew nothing of the classification of 
the fixed stars by magnitudes ‘as he applied 
it in his catalogue and as it is transmitted 
to us by Ptolemy.’ I should like to point 
out that, however probable, it is not really 
certain that the familiar division of the stars 
into six magnitudes goes back to Hipparchus. 
We know indeed that he classed them ac- 
cording to their lustre, but we do not know 
how. And if Herr Manitius means to imply 
that the magnitudes in Ptolemy’s catalogue 
are simply copied from that of Hipparchus, 
this, however confidently M. Flammarion 
may assume it, is only an assumption. 
There is even some evidence to the contrary. 
Hipparchus says in this work that to him the 
brightest star in the Little Bear was that at 
the end of the tail, which is our present 
pole-star, a Ursae Minoris. Now Ptolemy, 
as is well known, ranks this star a whole 
magnitude lower than f in the same group, 
which indeed, as the younger Herschel re- 
marked, is variable. 

Herr Manitius, following Delambre, 
makes Hipparchus the inventor of tri- 
gonometry, which certainly he employed, 
and which certainly cannot be much older 
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than he. M. Tannery has recently tried 
to deprive him of this glory, partly 
on the strength of a passage in Theon 
of Smyrna, which seems to me of little or 
no importance, but also on the general 
ground that if we attribute more to 
Hipparchus than we must, we raise him to a 
stature something more than human. Indeed 
the work which we cannot help ascribing to 
him would seem enough to have fully 
occupied him during the whole of his 
laborious days—and nights. 

Herr Manitius is not the first commentator 
to find out that in one or two cases 
Hipparchus has misunderstood Eudoxus. 
It may be so, and looks as if it were so; 
but on the whole I must incline to the 
opinion of Delambre that Hipparchus 
probably knew more of Eudoxus than we, 
who indeed derive our knowledge of him in 
these matters from those passages only 
which MHipparchus happens to quote. 
However if there may be two opinions about 
the soundness of one or two of the theories 
held by Herr Manitius, there can be only 
one as to the excellence and utility of his 
work. He would be entitled to deep 
gratitude if he had given us nothing more 
than his admirable astronomical index. 

E. J. Wess. 





ERMATINGER’S A7'7T/SCHE AUTOCHTHONENSAGE. 


Die attische Autochthonensage bis auf Furi- 
pides, mit einer einleitenden Darstellung 
der Bedeutung und Entwickelung der 
Attischen Sage bis auf Euripides—von 
Emm Ermatincer. Berlin: Mayer and 
Miiller, 1897. M. 3. 60. 


In the preface to his valuable monograph, 
Herr Emil Ermatinger draws attention to 
a point of interest beyond the immediate 
sphere of mythology. The influence, nay 
the supremacy of Athens over the rest of 
Greece in the fifth century B.c., is, in the 
departments of politics, literature, and art, 
a common-place of criticism, but hitherto no 
serious attention has been paid to the pro- 
gress pari passu of a like influence in the 
development of mythology. Mythology is 
the main subject matter of Greek literature 
and Greek art, it was by no means without 
influence on Greek politics. It is really im- 
possible to grasp fully the influence of 
Athens in politics, art, and literature with- 





out some comprehension of the fashion in 
which she absorbed, moulded, selected and 
rejected mythical material. Slowly, very 
slowly, in England we are beginning to 
realise that mythology is a factor in classical 
scholarship worthy of serious attention, and 
the present monograph, dealing as it does 
especially with the relation of the mythology 
of Euripides calls for detailed attention. 

The monograph falls into five sections, 
any one of which is fairly complete in itself. 
In the preface the general programme is 
set forth in a sketch of the development of 
Attic saga up to the time of Euripides ; the 
first chapter deals in detail with the special 
myth of Erichthonios, Erechtheus again up 
to the time of Euripides ; the second treats 
the figure of Erichthonios in the drama of 
Euripides, the third of the actual lost drama 
of Erechtheuvs and mythical basis, the fourth 
is devoted to the saga of Ion. 

Passing in review in the preface the 
general history of the development of Attic 



































saga in general, Herr Ermaiinger notes, as 
every one has noted, the paucity of Attic 
myth in Homer, but he is strongly averse, 
and on this point we are heartily with him, 
to the practice, too fashionable, of explaining 
every allusion to Attic mythology as an 
‘interpolation.’ If an interpolation is sup- 
posed, strong motive for it must be shown. 
Now, e¢.g., the Attic hero Menestheus is 
mentioned Jl. ii. 352, iv. 327, xii. 331. 
What possible reason can be alleged for 
his interpolation? | Post-Homeric my- 
thology knows of him as the foe and 
oppressor of the later Athenian favourite, 
Theseus—why put the halo of Homer about 
his head? Motive for suppression is obvious, 
for interpolation, none that we know of. 
With Menestheus are named the Athenians, 
Stichios, Pheidas, and Bias—in later Attic 
mythology they play no part—the better 
evidence of their reality, no one would 
trouble to interpolate these dead heads. 

In the ‘epic cycle’ there is a marked 
increase of Athenian mythology. Herr 
Ermatinger gives throughout a careful 
detailed enumeration of instances, and this 
in itself makes his book a valuable corpus 
of references. He goes on through the 
lyrists, logographers, historians, Atticcomedy, 
works of art, described or extant, and finally 
arrives at the tragedians. In the Aeschylean 
Teuaxyn tav ‘Opnpov peyddwv Seizrvwv Attic 
mythology plays, as was natural, but a 
modest part. There is something like a 
reaction to Trojan, Theban, Argive, Ar- 
gonautic material. All that we can cer- 
tainly collect is, the Alope of Choriclos, 
the Satyric Kerkyon of Aeschylus, two 
kindred myths. In the Eleusinians of 
Aeschylus, Theseus is introduced to rescue 
the bodies of the Seven; Aeschylus wrote 
an Oreithyia; the Eumenides is concerned 
in great part with local mythology, and the 
Salaminian Women isapproximately patriotic. 
The mention of these lost plays recalls to 
us, what indeed throughout the book is 
very sensible, ze. how sadly fragmentary is 
our evidence, how different might our 
attitude towards particular myths have 
been, how altered the perspective of our 
outlook, had we possessed say the ‘Opa 7 
’EpexOevs of Aristophanes or the Oreithyia 
of Aeschylus. Still the fact remains that 
for Aeschylus, out of eighty extant titles, 
six only are of Attic significance. By the 
time of Sophocles there is a marked advance. 
Out of 100 titles we have sixteen that are 
Attic. The cause may be three-fold. Some- 
thing must be allowed for exhaustion of 
material, much for the development of 
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Athenian patriotism. Something, again, 
for the influence of the younger contem- 
porary of Sophocles, the innovator Euri- 
pides. With Euripides, according to Herr 
Ermatinger, culminates the ov« dvevye Onaéws 
tendency, and for Theseus we may write 
also Erechtheus. There is an outburst of 
autochthonic sentiment. Theseus inter- 
polates himself into Theban, Trojan, Argive, 
Argonautic sagas, he absorbs Heracles, and 
effaces him on his own ground in combats 
with Amazons and Lapiths. Everywhere 
Athene is champion and protector of the 
oppressed ; from distant lands the cry is 
heard 

tov KNewav €i6" EXOourev 

Oncéws eddatuova xwpav. 


If they may not reach this Mecca in life all 
fugitives are fain to lay their bones there 
in death. 

In the first, perhaps the most valuable 
chapter, the author is brought face to face 
with the crucial question, Are Erichthonios 
and Erechtheus two or one? On this vexed 
question he throws much light. In a 
tabular view we are presented with the 
various myths with which either or both 
names are connected, and the general con- 
clusion, unquestionably sound, is that the 
personalities were originally identical and 
gradually differentiated. The distinction 
was emphasized, but by no means invented 
by Euripides. By the time of the Corneto 
vase the separation was so complete that 
the child Erichthonios and the grown man 
Erechtheus can be represented side by side 
on the same vase. As regards the deriva- 
tion of the name, Herr Ermatinger rejects 
the popular notion that ’EpexOevs is con- 
nected with the word épéx#w in the sense 
of rending, tearing, as in ddyeou Ovpov 
épéxOwv (Od. v. 83, 157), and believes that 
both names alike start from the idea of 
xOov strengthened by ép. This does not 
imply an ‘agrarian deity,’ but simply an 
autochthonic one. This may not be capable 
of philological demonstration, it certainly is 
consistent with the mythological content of 
Erechtheus-Erichthovios. It also receives 
incidental confirmation from the fact that 
Erichthonios is a title of Hermes, the 
chthonic god (Zt. Mag. 371, 51.) The con- 
clusion arrived at by Herr Ermatinger as 
to the original identity and gradual differ- 
entiation of the two personalities is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the present 
reviewer (Myth and Man, Ancient Athens, 
xlvii.—xlix.), only supported by far wider 
learning and more cogent reasoning. 
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In a book throughout admirable in its 
fulness we may note some small blemishes. 
First and foremost it is remarkable to find 
any one now-a-days discussing the Ion who 
has apparently never even heard of Dr. 
Verrall. The amazing indifference in some 
English minds to what is done in Germany 
is not often paralleled by the like ignorance 
in German scholars. It is time this chau- 
vinism ceased. Herr Ermatinger, like 
Dr. Verrall, sees in the Ion a ‘tendenz’ 
drama, ‘alle diese Stellen finden keine 
geniigende Erklarung wenn man nicht aus 
dern Rabmen des Stiickes hinausgeht und 
eine Tendenz der Dichter’s annimmt.’ He 
also sees clearly enough that this tendency 
is not ‘all glory to Apollo.’ ‘ Fur Euripides 
haben eben die Orakel ihre Heiligkeit ver- 
loren,’ ‘Apollo bleibt doch um _ nichts 
weniger ein Betrug’ ‘in Wahrheit aber hat 
Euripides mit dem  Volksaberglauben 
liingst gebrochen’ (p. 133), but the tendency 
he sees is an intense patriotism, a paean of 
autochthonism. It is worth considering 
whether this did not go some way towards 
palliating the ‘swinging fallacy of the 
goddess in the machine.’ We should like 
incidentally to indicate a third possible 
tendency, the glorification of Apollo as 
Patroos, the patronymic god ; here as in the 
Eumenides paternity with patriarchy covers 
a multitude of sins, as the Eumenides 
themselves bitterly felt. 

Another point, Herr Ermatinger is not 
so strong in archaeological as in literary 
evidence. Dr. Dorpfeld has identified the 
scene of the Creousan rape, 7a Geod 7a hidtara, 
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with the ancient Pythion mentioned Thucyd. 
ii. 15, 4. The identification, demonstrated 
to our minds beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
rests of: course on complex archaeological 
evidence given fully in the Mittheilungen. 
Herr Ermatinger says ‘diese Annahme 
wird durch die Darstellung des Euripi- 
deischen Ion direkt wiederlegt,’ and this 
simply because Euripides says the scene 
took place in the Ilavos @axjpara, a vague 
appellation for the whole district. If Dr. 
Dirpfeld is wrong it is not by this sort 
of argument that his conclusions will be 
upset. We feel, too, a certain archaeological 
weakness at times in the discussion of vase- 
paintings ; this weakness comes out in the 
space given (pp. 125, 126) to the discussion 
of vases in connection with the Ion saga 
that have manifestly no bearing on it. 
Herr Ermatinger knows this, but he seems 
afraid to leave them out ; he does not venture 
to omit opinions on the matter, now 
quite out of date, of Welcker Gerhard 
or Rochette. On the other hand, he com- 
pletely omits the remarkable and beautiful 
‘ Erichthonios’ vase in the British Museum 
published by Dr. Murray (J.J/.S. PI. Ixxii. 
111.) The design is somewhat enigmatic, 
but the interpretation supported on it by 
Drs. Murray and Hartwig well deserves 
discussion. These are minor blemishes in 
a valuable and admirable book. Herr Er- 
matinger’s name is unknown to us, but we 
hope this is only a prolegomenon to further 
mythological work. 
Jane Ei. Harrison. 


JUNG'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Grundriss der Geographie von Italien und 
dem orbis Romanus, von Jutius June. 
Zweite umgearbeitete und vermehrte 
Auflage. Miinchen, Berk, 1897. 8vo. 
Pp. 178. 3 Mk. 50. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICALLY this book is the first 
‘ Hilfte’ of the third ‘ Abteilung’ of the 
third ‘ Band’ of the well-known //andbook 
edited by Dr. Iwan von Miiller. Practically 
it is a concise, lucid, and learned account of 
the Roman world from a geographical and 
statistical standpoint. The matter is well- 
selected and clearly put: the references to 
special treatises are copious and the book as 
a whole likely to be extremely useful to 





students of the Roman empire. It can be 
bought as an independent work, with its 
own title page and index. As it will no 
doubt pass in due course into a third edition, 
[ may perhaps venture to criticise one 
section which seems to me not to reach the 
general level of excellence distinguishing 
the book as a whole. I refer to the five 
pages devoted to Britain. There is a good 
deal in these few pages to which exception 
may reasonably be taken. The sketch of the 
Roman conquest of the island is not very 
clear and not very correct, or perhaps I 
should say in connexion with a difficult 
subject, not very probable. Thus there is 
absolutely no reason to think that, as Dr. 
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Jung says, the Roman invasion had its 
earliest centres in Winchester and Silchester 
and there are strong reasons for thinking 
the reverse. There is no reason to think 
that Chester was first occupied by Suetonius, 
or that Agricola built a line of forts, 
garrisoned by legionary vexillations, between 
the Wear and the Solway: such a line 
would be marvellous, even geographically. 
Again, the section on the towns of the 
province needs correction. Chester, so far 
as we know, was certainly not a colonia. 
It is wrong to say that English place names 
ending in -cester, -chester, or the like, 
invariably denote Roman settlements. 
There is no evidence, again, nor any proba- 
bility that many river names lost their 
Celtic appellations and came to be called 
after towns on their banks, or that the 
many rivers called Colne are traces of towns 
styled or styling themselves coloniae. The 
literature of the subject again is inade- 
quately given. Not to criticize further, it 
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appears unfortunately true that here, as in 
so many German books, the antiquities of 
our island are unsatisfactorily treated and 
imperfectly known to the author. I should 
not dream of suggesting that this lapse 
relating to Britain damages the general 
excellence of the book. Britain was not, in 
most ways, an important province: the 
space allotted to it by Dr. Jung is naturally 
and rightly a small space, and the,,defects 
which it contains are therefore confined 
within narrow limits. But the book will, no 
doubt, reach a third edition, and in an 
English review it may be permissible to 
notice what concerns things English (or 
British) and to suggest some corrections. 
The rest of the book, as I have said, appears 
to me to be well done, and its contents to 
be both accurate and adequate, such as one 
would expect from a scholar who has done 
previously such good work as Dr. Jung. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 


JANNARIS’S HISTORICAL GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Historical Greek Grammar by A. N. 
JANNARIS, Ph. D., Lecturer on Post- 
classical and Modern Greek at the 
University of St. Andrews. Macmillan. 


1897. 25s. net. 

Tuts is a book which should be in the hands 
of every one who is interested in the study 
of later Greek. The object of the writer, 
as stated in p. x., is to show ‘how much of 
ancient Greek is still surviving in modern 
Greek, and how much has become extinct, 
and to indicate the period, cause, process and 
other attendant circumstances of such a loss 
or change.’ To give precision to his state- 
ments he distinguishes seven periods in the 
development of the language: A. Classical, 
from B.c. 500 to 300; H. Hellenistic, from 
B.c. 300 to 150; G. Greco-Roman, from B.c. 
150 to a.v. 300; T. Transitional, from A.D. 
300 to 600; B. Byzantine, from a.p. 600 to 
1000; M. Mediaeval, from a.p. 1000 to 
1450; N. Neo-hellenic, a.p. 1450 to the 
present time. 

The book, which is closely printed in 
small type, and would have easily filled 1000 
pages of ordinary type, is made up as 
follows: Preface, Contents, very full Biblio- 
graphy, pp. i.-xxxviii.; Introduction and 
Phonology, pp. 1-101; Morphology, 101- 


311; Syntax, 312-504; Appendices on 
Accent, Quantity, Terminal Consonantism, 
Future Indicative, the Moods, especially the 
Infinitive in later Greek, pp. 507-580; 
Indices, pp. 581-737. The two things 
which to my mind constitute the special 
interest and value of the book, are (1) 
the abundant examples of post-classical 
forms and uses, and (2) the explanations 
given of etymological and syntactical growth 
and decay. The following may be taken as 
average specimens (slightly abbreviated) of 
the latter. P. 106 (on the progressive sim- 
plification of the Greek declension) ‘ besides 
the presence of an identical genitive plural 
-wv in all declensions, the first and third 
declensions generally had in the accusative— 
the most familiar of all cases—the common 
ending -as. This coincidence led in the 
post-classical period to a confusion between 
them. Such an interchange was to be ex- 
pected, since, with the retreat of the dative 
there remained only one varying case, the 
nominative, which ended in -ac (for the first 
declension) or -es (for the third declension). 
The homophony of a and ¢ was in itself 
suggestive, and the question at issue was, 
which of the two forms should prevail over 
the other. It was naturally -es, since this 
ending was far commoner, and had also the 
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advantage of a sibilant close (-s), a sound 
very popular owing to its presence in most 
of the other plural cases. Thus we find 
yevvades, Ilépoes, etc. in the Transitional 
Period, and the change is completed by the 
end of the Byzantine period. P. 504 f. 
‘the history of the participle affords a 
parallel to that of the infinitive. As the 
latter was foredoomed to extinction in con- 
sequence of its indefiniteness and want of 
inflexion, so the participle, in particular the 
class termed adverbial or circumstantial, did 
not appeal to popular taste and needs because 
of its ambiguity and inconvenient inflexion. 
For apart from its vagueness in regard to 
person, it did not even specify its own nature 
and meaning, but subordinated it to the 
context. Thus Aé€ywy could mean saying, 
who says or said, if he says or said, by saying, 
in order to say, etc. To avoid such ambigu- 
ities, as well as the mental strain involved 
by the frequent use of participles, even the 
classical writers, though fond of a participial 
construction, often resorted to the expedient 
of a lengthy but clearer and easier analysis 
into a subordinate clause, introduced by «i 
érei Os Ore etc. Hence in the Greco-Roman 
period the place of participles is mostly 
taken by finite verbs with subordinating 
particles or coordinating conjunction ; and 
even the more careful and scholarly writers 
who still affect its use, frequently blunder 
in their way of using it.’ 

In p. vii. Dr. Jannaris says that his 
original plan was to adhere as much as 
possible to the methods and theories gener- 
ally received in our leading grammars, 
adopting even the Erasmian pronunciation 
(to which he had become a convert when an 
undergraduate in German Universities), but 
that he had not advanced far in his research 
when he began to light on phenomena which 
would not fit in with the received theories. 
He became cgnvinced that the true grammar 
of the Greek language had yet to be written ; 
and particularly blames the conventional 
grammar of the Western School for doing 
away with ‘the traditional pronunciation, 
which reflects perhaps the least changed part 
of the language.’ Hence we find him in the 
section on Phonology maintaining against 
Blass and Conway, the conclusion that the 
English e represents the true pronunciation 
of the sonants Ny by Vy Ely OL, UL. 

What has been said will be enough to 
show the general character of the book. 
Among the innovations on conventional 
grammar mentioned in the last paragraph 
may be noted the transference of the sub- 
junctive and imperative from the aorist to 
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the future. The old classification is, he 
says, misleading, since from a logical and 
syntactical point of view we cannot well 
conceive a past subjunctive and past impera- 
tive, such moods, owing to the nature of 
their special case, always referring to the 
future (p. 179). Accordingly in p. 555 we 
find AdBw, AnPOG, dvaBy, xatevéyKys, avreiry 
classed as future subjunctives. Still more 
extraordinary is the suggestion in p. 434, 
that xaradOe(pw in Gen. 6, 13 id0d eyo 
katapbeipw avrovs, is fut. subj. Is he not 
here falling into the same fault which he 
condemns in the authors of our traditional 
grammar, and disregarding the fact of 
morphological connection to suit a precon- 
ceived theory? In p. 560 he confesses that 
the cardinal difference between the indica- 
tive mood and the subjunctive and impera- 
tive is that the former may refer to all 
three divisions of time, while the other two 
refer only to the future, and may therefore 
be called prospective moods. But if so why 
are not the present subjunctive and imperative 
also made over to the future tense? Again 
in p. 486 he allows that the aorist infinitive 
is often used where we might have expected 
the future infinitive, yet he does not there- 
fore think it necessary to re-christen it as 
infinitive future. So far as my observation 
extends, he ignores the generally received 
characteristic of the aorist as expressing 
momentary action. 

I go on to notice other points in which I 
am disposed to question the views pro- 
pounded. P. 5, ‘the colloquial or popular 
language has left, and could leave, no repre- 
sentative specimens to distant posterity.’ 
The grounds for the assertion are given as 
follows: colloquial compositions, being of 
temporary and private character, have all 
perished in the humid soil of Greece ; more- 
over every scribe in committing his thoughts 
to writing unconsciously rises to a literary 
style. But surely Plato and Aristophanes 
give us specimens, not perhaps of the pigeon- 
Greek of slaves, but of the ordinary 
colloquial Greek, just as our dramatists and 
novelists do of colloquial English. P. 8, 
‘Christianity originated in Asia Minor’: is 
it then a myth that St. Paul was sent out 
by the Church of Antioch? P. 34, The 
Greek definition ypappatuy éorw éureipia 
Tov Tapa TonTais Kal ovyypahedow ws emi 70 
7oAv Aeyonevov is translated ‘grammar is the 
knowledge of the usual subject matter and 
diction found in the classical authors’: 
surely ra Aeydpeva has nothing to do with 
the subject-matter. P. 101, ‘By the end of 
the fourth century B.c., the dual had entirely 
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disappeared from the language’: this is far 
too sweeping : the dual is not to be found in 
the N.T., but it is very common in such a 
writer as.Clem. Al., cf. Protr. p. 1, § 1 dudo 
pev joryv dducw tb. p. 42 eyevéoGnvy cai addrAw 
twe S00 Kpyrixa dvépravrotow...tovtw dé Ta év 
“Apye totv Atookovpow dydApata KaterKevacd- 
tyv, also pp. 39, 55, 57, 62, Paed. i. p. 98, 
iii. 276, ete. P. 163, ‘The forms rov and tw 
for twos and rwi disappear from the A 
inscriptions about 300 B.c.’ Since A stands 
for ‘classical,’ and the classical period 
(by definition) ends with 300 B.c., A has 
probably crept in by mistake. To prevent 
misunderstanding it should have been stated 
that these forms are found in literature at a 
much later period, e.g. in Clem. Al. we find 
aA» tw p. 153, ravti to 54 and 884. P. 
165, $ 598 on the particle «dv is misplaced. 
P. 185, ‘No visible augment is taken by 
verbs beginning with w’: but reference is 
made just before, and in p. 189 to ééOovv 
and similar forms. P. 321, ‘When relative 
pronouns came to be used for demonstratives 
(2038), the article naturally found a place 
before relatives also.’ The examples given 
are such as trav arep 7Boveobe. Turning to 
§ 2038 we read ‘the use of relatives in 
indirect questions brought them into associa- 
tion with the direct interrogatives, and thus 
rendered them admissible in questions also,’ 
which is illustrated by otros ti zoveis; ore 
mo®; This of course has nothing to do with 
the use of the article before a relative clause, 
and also fails to explain that the dre in dre 
mo; retains its indirect force, implying 
‘(do you ask) what I am doing’? P. 421, 
iva is said to ‘stand for modal dv’ and is 
illustrated by three quotations from Epictetus, 
i, 29, 16 Swxpdrys tva maby tatta tn’ 
’"AOnvaiwy ; where Schw. translates siccine 
Socrates tractavi debuit ? understanding it as 
a brachylogy for ée oty iva; ii. 19, 21 wrod 
yap tv’ Syets rhv dperiy raaw Tots aAAos tonv 
trodaByre ; which Schw. explains wbi enim 
est ut revera vos existimetis? i.e. quomodo 
credam vos etc. ; iv. 1, 142 iva tis...c0t TovTo 
povoy «iy; Which Schw. again explains by 
utinam aliquis adstaret tibi! No doubt 
these elliptical uses of iva were partly sug- 
gested by the idiomatic uses of wt. I do not 
see that we should get any help in such 
sentences by the substitution of modal ay 
for iva. P. 398 (repeated in p. 462), ‘ The 
monstrous construction tmep éyw in 2 Cor. 
11, 23 rests on an itacistic misspelling for 
cimep eyo.’ There is nothing monstrous in 
the construction, if taken in connection with 
the preceding words didxovor Xpiorod ciow ; 
trep standing for tzep-duaxovos: eizep would 
NO. CIV. VOL, XII, 
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make no sense, P. 399, It might have been 
mentioned that as in the sense of mpds was 
used with the accusativus rei in some later 
writers, cf. Clem. Al. Protr. p. 4 as tov mpaov 
perayov yas Ciyov, p. 6 mpovrperey as TH 
éAnbeav. The daring correction of the text 
in the case of irep éyw may be paralleled from 
p. 478, where the use of «i as a direct inter- 
rogative particle in biblical Greek (e.g. Acts 
21, 37 «i eLeoriv pou eireiv tt mpds oe; Matt. 
12, 10 ei &eorw rois cdBBaow Ocparevey ;) is 
said to be based on an itacistic misspelling 
of the colloquial 4. Surely Dr. Jannaris 
cannot expect us to receive this simply on 
his Jpse dixit. The construction is exactly 
parallel to that of the pleonastic 67 with 
quotations. Is he able to point to any un- 
certainty in the readingei? Looking 
through Geden’s Lexicon I do not find a 
single various reading. Or is it the case 
that 7 is commonly used as an interrogative 
particle in the N.T.? On the contrary 
it is never found. Yet Dr. Jannaris has 
such a predilection for this unused particle, 
that he substitutes it for the interrogative 
n against both reason and MS. authority in 
Matt. 26, 53; Rom. 3, 29; 6, 3; 1], 2; 
1 Cor. 6, 9; 14, 36; 2 Cor. 11, 7; 1 Th. 
2,19; Jas. 4, 5; and with a still bolder 
defiance of authority, substitutes 7 pjv 
(or jyyv) for duyv, wherever the latter 
is found at the beginning of a sentence 
(cf. pp. 433 and 478). The double duy he 
explains as due first to some Xtian reader 
who wrote dyjv as an explanation of the 
obsolescent 7 pv, and second to a second 
copyist who gave both words in the text, 
the corruption being completed by a third 
copyist. It is extraordinary that it should 
never have occurred to him to ask why this 
plague of copyists should have been con- 
fined to St. John’s Gospel, in which alone 
the double dyy is found. But it is not 
merely in the phrase % pjv that the favourite 
pyv finds admission into the N.T. : wherever 
our present text has ov py we are told to 
replace it by od piv (p. 433) (1) because py 
is here inexplicable and od wy cannot be 
reduced to any principle of the language, 
(2) because the sense requires everywhere 
an emphatic asseveration in the negative, 
such as od pyv bears in Soph. £/. 817, (3) 
because the construction is like that of 7 
piv With a prospective mood, and for three 
other reasons which it is scarcely worth 
while to repeat. On the strength of this 
reasoning we are regaled (in p. 555) with 
such readings as olvov Kat oixepa ob pay my 
(Luke 1, 15), od piv droAwvrat eis Tov aidva 
(Joh, 10, 28). One more quotation and I 
y 
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have done. On p. 562 we read ‘As to Bibli- 
cal Greek there is not one authenticated 
instance of the use of the secondary sub- 
junctive (the optative) in dependent clauses,’ 
‘the four cases commonly adduced (Mark 
14, 10 arndOev iva wapadoi, ib. 9, 30 otk nbcrev 
iva Tis avrov yvot...) are obviously scholastic 
transcriptions of zapadjy and yy (o=7%), 
which latter are due to the analogy of other 
forms’ (!) Yet in the next page we have a 
list, said to be ‘nearly complete’ of 28 
examples from the N.T. where the secondary 
subjunctive is used with indirect questions 
or parenthetical clauses introduced by <i. 
A similir list is given in p. 474, where 
again it is suggested that some of the opta- 
tives may represent original subjunctives, 
the homophonous endings o and y having 
given rise to ‘itacistic misspelling.’ 

Dr. Jannaris takes credit to himself for 
baving devoted to his task more than five 


AUDEN’S EDITION OF 


Cicero Pro Plancio, edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by H. W. Aupen, M.A., 
Macmillan. pp. lxxxiv. 150. 3s. 6d. 


Ir is impossible to say there is any real need 
for this book, for in no respect does it 
appear superior to Holden’s well known 
edition. By this it is not meant to 
disparage Mr. Auden’s work, which is not 
without merit, but it seems a pity that 
he has attempted to do over again what has 
already beendone so well. The introduction is 
excellent. The summary of the history of 
rhetoric contains a great deal of information 
clearly and concisely put. The editor has 
evidently studied the best books on this 
subject, and has thus been able to write an 
interesting epitome. The notes are fairly 
good and accurate, but in one or two cases 
there is room for improvement: e.g. in a note 
on page 57 it is stated that Continentia = 
Gk. cwdpooivy ‘ perfect self-control.’ It is 
more correct to say that Continentia = Gk. 





whole years (p. vi.). I wish he had spent 
at least double that time upon it, and he 
might then have given us a far more satis- 
factory book. Still, with all its glaring 
faults, its uupardonable hastiness and rash- 
ness, it remains in my opinion the best book 
of its kind in English, the most useful help 
to all students of post-classical Greek. I 
may mention in conclusion that I have 
noticed three misprints: p. 216, $ 850d, 
‘Popular speech substituted the sonant -ov- 
for -w-, that is -wpev for -ovper, -woe for -over, 
What for -ovpat, -wpeba for -oupeda, -wvtat for 
ovvrat, Where it is evident both from the 
general rule and the examples which follow, 
ey. Tysowvres, Hpwrov, that we should read 
-oumev for -wyev, ete.; p. 334, § 1292 for 
‘amuse’ read ‘accuse’; p. 453, § 1940 for 
ointo read oioro. 


J. B. Mayor. 


THE PRO PLANCIO. 


éyxparea and translate both words by ‘ self- 
control,’ wherein is implied an effort which 
is not implied in ocwdpocivy, Latin 
Temperantia, ‘perfect self-control.’ On 
page 62 Medius fidius is explained as 
‘ Medius = me, a demonstrative particle, cf. 
mehercle mecastor etc., and dius an older 
stage of deus. If this explanation is prefer- 
able to the old one (which the editor seems 
to adopt on page 125) me deus fidius se. 
adiuvet, some more information on _ the 
‘demonstrative particle’ me might be 
expected, Scilicet (page 120) is explained as 
“sci licet ‘ know, you may do so’: thus in 
general sense the same as scire licet, which 
the Romans themselves imagined to be the 
full form of it, ef. videlicet.’? In this case I 
think the Romans imagined correctly. Mr. 
Auden has qualification for editing a speech 
of Cicero ; and this makes it the more to be 
regretted that he did not edit one which has 
not already appeared with English notes. 


W. E. P. Corrter. 


HALL’S EDITION OF THE FOURTH VERRINE. 


The Fourih Verrine of Cicero, edited for 
schools by F. W. Hall, M. A. Macmillan. 
pp. lx. 187. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Hall’s notes are short, but helpful, and 
he has wisely avoided encumbering them by 


the quotation of a large number of parallel 
passages. Those he does give are brief, and 
to the point. In a few cases brevity has 
been too much aimed at—e.g. the notes 
on cybaea (chap. &), divisores (chap. 20), 
discessio (chap. 65). The derivation of the 
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first word ought to have been mentioned, 
and more detailed notes might have been 
expected in a school edition on such 
technical words as divisores (the note on 
which is ‘bribery agents’) and discessio. 
Teachers, however, are not likely to find 
fault with notes which are short, and 
accurate, and such Mr. Hall’s are. The 
Introduction is very well written. All 
that the learner can want to know on the 
law ‘De pecuniis Repetundis,’ and the 
‘ Procedure in a Roman trial’ he will find 


clearly stated in sections ii. and _ iii. 
Sections v. vi. deal with ‘the chrvnology of 
the trial,’ and ‘the Romans and the Fine 
Arts.’ A short account of the MSS. of Book 
iv. is given in section vii. The Archaeo- 
logical Appendix will be found useful. 
The editor has done his work well and as 
the speech has not yet been edited in 
English, his book will form a welcome 
addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s Classical 
Series. 
W. KE. P. Corer. 


NOTES TO TYRRELL’S THIRD EDITION OF THE WILES GLORIOSUS. 


Tuts admirable school edition has already 
passed through three editions and three 
reprints, the last appearing in 1894. Inthe 
Preface to the last edition the statement is 
made: ‘I have now,I hope, removed all the 
errors of the Press which occurred in 
the earlier editions.’ A number of errors, 
however, still remain, chiefly of a metri- 
cal nature. The object of the present 
paper is to point these out, for the 
benefit of students who may be using the 
edition, and with the hope that the correc- 
tions may be of service when the time comes 
for a revision. 

The METRICAL ERRORS are of two kinds: 


(a) The omission of an ictus mark: of 
these there are sixty-seven :— 

Verses 156, 162, 164, 169, 175, 176, 181, 
187, 222, 230, 248, 284, 313, 339, 355, 356, 
387, 404, 413, 424, 456, 460, 507, 517, 522, 
540, 643, 679, 684, 699, 739, 773, 778, 791, 
809, 883, 893, 920, 935, 946, 949, 1004, 
1037, 1050, 1145, 1163, 1195, 1200, 1207, 
1218, 1307, 1317, 1321, 1327, 1328, 1344, 
1345, 1366, 1374, 1386, 1387, 1395, 1396, 
1408, 1417, 1425, 1428. 

(b) An excess of ictus marks: of these 
there are seven :— 

Verses 246, 322, 1003, 1021, 1331, 1402, 
1415. 

A few minor TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS have 
been noticed : 

Page 53, verse 598: period after loco in- 
stead of comma. 

Page 61, verse 685 is not numbered. 

Page 167, verse 296, ‘compound’ for 
‘ compounds.’ 

The following statements found in the 
notes need revision :— 

Page 137, verse 7: ‘Bx. recognises only 


one case of quod.’ Bx. 7'rin. 290, however, 
cites three examples. 

Page 144, 57, ‘ne=nonne, which is not 
found in old Latin,’ also on p. 169 ; ‘nonne 
is post-Plautine.” But cf. Brix. Men. 283, 
Schmalz, Lat. Syntax, § 157, Lindsay, Lat. 
Lang. p. 605. 

Page 146, 84: the statement in regard to 
the occurrence of forms in -ai is inexact. 
It has a wider use than one would suppose 
from the note. 

Page 171, 357: nunciam is explained as 
from nunct. But is this view tenable? (CF. 
Lindsay, Lat. Lang. p. 610.) 

Page 176, 430: ‘persectari is dm. ep.’ 
But this word occurs twice in Lueretius, ii. 
165 and iv. 1010. (Munro, it may be noted, 
in his note to ii. 165 says this word ‘appears 
to be peculiar to Luer.’) 

Page 185, 587: ‘ A reference to the crit. 
note will show, ete.’ But where is this note 
to be found? [ have been unable to find it 
in this edition. 

On Page 164, 273 the statement is made 
that ‘ Certo is found only in comie poets and 
Cie. (chiefly in his Zpp.). The same state- 
ment occurs in Tyrrell’s edition of The Corre- 
spondence of Cicero, vol. i. p. 60. It probably 
comes from White and Riddle’s Dictionary 
[‘found only in the comic poets, and sts. 
(most freq. in his Zpistt.) in Cicero’], and 
seems to be perpetuated not only here, but, 
implicitly, in the fact that Harper's Dic- 
tionary gives examples only from Plautus, 
Terence, and Cicero, The actual facts are 
otherwise, however. Georges (subv. certo) cites 
Apuleius, nos certo certius dedere quam, etc., 
to be found in Mef.ix.41 (Hildebrand). To 
this I wish to add Martial’s certo meruisti, 
iv. 75, 7; Val. Maximus, iv. 8, 5, ut certo 
constet ; Fronto i. 7 (p. 179, 6, Naber) certo 
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scio; Apuleius, Met. x. 5, damnatum iri 
certo sciebat. Neue, Formenlehre, IL.%, p. 
621, cites Sallust, Cat. 51,16;! Jug. 9, 2.1 
As far as Cicero’s use is concerned, certo 
occurs thirty-four times in the Letters (cf. 
Neue II. p. 620), fourteen times in the 
Orations, and five times in the Philosophical 
1 So Dietsch. 
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Writings (Merguet, Lexikon). Quasi certo 
occurs in Z'usc. v. 81. Certo scio also occurs 
in Auctor ad Heren. iv. 56 (Marx). 

Of the book, as a whole, it need hardly 
be added at this late date that it merits only 
words of praise. 

Emory B. Lease. 

University of Michigan. 





FUEGNER’S LEXICON LIVIANUM. 


Wirt the eighth part the first volume of 
this work, comprising letters A and B, has 
just been completed. Critics have repeat- 
edly warned the author that he planned his 
work on too large a scale. The publisher, 
Teubner, tells us that unless a considerable 
number of additional subscribers comes for- 
ward, he cannot carry the book to an end. 
The author gives a specimen of articles on a 
reduced scale, which ‘would allow the com- 
pletion of the alphabet in four volumes 
instead of seven or eight. It will be a 


great blow to Latin scholarship if the ma- 
terials, which are ready, must be deposited 
in some library, instead of passing through 
the Press for the common good. 

The Tacitean Lexicon, by Gerber and 
Greef, published by the same firm, is nearly 
complete. New subscribers to Fiigner will 
not loug have to bear the burden of the 
double subscription. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 





A PORTRAIT. 


That is his portrait painted by himself. 

Look on those manly curls so glossy dark, 

Those thoughtful furrows in the swarthy 
cheek ; 

Admire that stalwart shape, those ample 
brows, 

And that large table of the breast dispread 

Between low shoulders: how demure a 
smnile, 

How full of wisest humour and of love, 

With some half-consciousness of inward 
power 

Sleeps round those quiet lips; not quite a 
smile ; 

And look you what an arch the brain has 
built 

Above the ear! and what a settled mind, 

Mature, harbour’d from change, contem- 
plative, 

Tempers the peaceful light of hazel eyes, 

Observing all things. This is he I loved, 

This is the man of whom you heard me 
speak.? 

‘TENNYSON. 


SIC ORA FEREBAT. 


ecce virum, sua quem pinxit manus! ecce 
virilem 

caesariem, crinesque nigros per colla fluentes 

sulcatasque genas curarum pondere : formam 

conspice robustam et spatia ardua frontis et 
inter 

summissos umeros latum se effundere pectus. 

circum labra viden, sapientia mitis amorque 

colludunt, tanquam ipse sua quae mente 
laterent 

divinaret opes, risu premeretque sereno— 

si modo risus erat—quanta cerebrum ecce 
columna 

pone aurem sese erexit! tum nescia labi 

mens contemplatur securo immota recessu 

res varias hominum et liquido splendore_ni- 
tentes 

temperat informans oculos: ipsum aspice, 
qualem 

dilexi, quem te coram sermone ferebam. 

E. D. Stone, 


1 These lines, published in the Life of Lord Tennyson, are printed here by the kind permission of 


Messrs. Macmillan. 






















TSOUNTAS AND MANATT’S 
MYKENAEAN AGE. 


The Mykenaean Age: A Study of the Monu- 
ments and Culture of pre- Homeric Greece. 
By Drs, Curestos Tsountas and J. Irvine 
Manatr. With an Introduction by Dr. 
Do6rpretD. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1897. [Svo. pp. xxxi. 417, xxii. Plates, 
169 Illustrations in the Text]. 24s. 


Tue earlier years of prehistoric archaeo- 
logy in Greece were so closely associated 
with the name and personality of Dr. 
Schliemann, that it was natural that the 
first attempt to review the results in this 
field of enquiry should take the form of a 
biographical rather than a purely critical 
memoir. Dr. Schuchhardt’s ‘ Schliemann’s 
Ausgrabungen,’ both in its original form, 
and in an excellent English translation, 
necessarily ignored much that had been 
done by other hands, even in Schliemann’s 
lifetime. And already before the book 
appeared, the supplementary excavations of 
the Greek Archaeological Society at Mykenae 
itself, and of individual investigators else- 
where, had further modified current opinion 
on a number of important points. 

There was consequently every reason for 
the publication of a more comprehensive 
treatise, when, some years ago, Dr. Tsountas, 
on whose shoulders in the directest sense 
the mantle of Schliemann fell, was asked to 
contribute an account of Mykenae to a 
popular series of ‘famous sites’ to be 
published in Romaic, and at Athens. The 
projected series came to nothing; but Dr. 
Tsountas modified and amplified his con- 
tribution, and published it separately in 
1893, under the title Muxjvat kai Muxyvaixds 
Toditirpos ; & Work in which, in spite of the 
careful recasting which it underwent before 
publication, the locality of Mykenae exercises 
almost as disproportionate an influence, as 
the personality of Schliemann in Dr. 
Schuchhardt’s book. 

How the work under review grew out of 
Dr. Tsountas’ original book is explained in 
Dr. Manatt’s preface. As it stands, it isa 
compilation from a number of sources, and 
by a number of hands, somewhat lightly 
compacted by a single editor. Dr. Tsountas 
has contributed the substance of his original 
book, apparently with some corrections, and 
also some additional material, including 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


what are practically abstracts of Mr. Evans’ 
papers on Mykenaean writing, of Dr Dorp- 
feld’s Troja 1893, and of M. Stais’ paper on 
the Attic Salamis in the Ipaxrixa. He has 
also seen the proofs ‘ without taking ex- 
ception to any point’; but Prof. Manatt 
expressly releases him from any more direct 
responsibility in detail. Dr. Dorpfeld has 
been prevailed upon to write a short Intro- 
duction, which is mainly a criticism of some 
of the architectural views expressed in the 
body of the book. Appendix B incorporates 
Prof. Frothingham’s summary of M. de 
Ridder’s excavation at Gha, and an abstract 
of Dr. Noack’s paper on the same site. For 
the remainder Dr. Barker Newhall and 
Prof. Manatt are mainly responsible, though 
the name of the former, as draft-translator 
from the Romaic, does not appear on the 
title-page. 

The book is copiously illustrated; a 
number of the drawings are new, and the 
photographic plates are well rendered, with 
the exception of Pl. iii., a difficult subject, 
but one in which the middle distance and 
background which are invisible, would have 
been even more valuable to the historical 
student than the foreground. It is a pity, 
however, that the sources of the remainder 
of the line drawings have not been indicated, 
at all events in the list on pp. v.-ix. ; if 
only in justice to the draughtsmen of the 
new ones. One or two slips may be noted : 
the line drawings figs. 6 and 135 are referred 
to in the text as ‘ photographic views,’ which 
is misleading ; after fig. 14, a reproduction 
of Schuchhardt’s fig. 286 seems to be 
promised, but does not appear ; fig. 120 is 
quoted in illustration of two types of 
ornament, neither of which appear in it ; 
and the ‘ Fagade of a Beehive Tomb,’ fig. 46, 
might well have been described somewhere 
in detail, seeing that it represents the 
notable tomb at the Heraion. The map, 
Pl. ii, gives the railway and physical 
features imperfectly, and the modern roads 
not at all. It is ‘based upon Steffen’ and 
preserves B and Gb along with Mt: Kiatu 
should be Avato,.and Pronia, as in the text 
(p. 6), Pronoia. Lechaion is omitted, though 
there is a prehistoric site there. In pl. viii. 
the inner portico of the gate fails to cor- 
respond with the description in the text, 
though in pl. vi. it is right. On p, 26,1. 2 
from the bottom, and referring to pl. ix., H 
(y in Mux.) should be G. 
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The book is handsomely and carefully 
printed, and has upon the cover an effective 
reproduction of the scene on one of the gold 
cups from Vaphio. 

As a popular illustrated handbook to an 
attractive period of ancient art and civilisa- 
tion, the work will probably succeed in 
maintaining itself; but as a working text- 
book of our present knowledge of the 
Mykenaean Age, it is certainly in many 
respects disappointing, more especially con- 
sidering the materials more immediately at 
hand. Prof. Manatt has used his oppor- 
tunities of remodelling Dr. Tsountas’ work 
either too much or too little. If he and Dr. 
Newhall had been content with their 
original project of a translation, revised and 
enlarged, but still directly authorised, of the 
original essay, the large English-reading 
public would have been indebted to them 
for a direct introduction to the maturer 
views of one of the mo-t industrious and 
most fortunate of all the first-hand authori- 
ties in this field of research ; and, with the 
sixth volume of ‘ Perrot and Chipiez’ at our 
elbow, we might well have overlooked any 
lacunae which Dr. Tsountas’ pressing duties 
in the field might have prevented him from 
filling himself at second hand. 

On the other hand, if Prof. Manatt had 
been prepared to publish a ‘Mykenaean 
Age’ of his own, we should no doubt have 
had a series of adequate abstracts of 
previously published work, with systematic 
references to the original publications of 
Dr. Tsountas and others; and a certain 
understanding that where no authority was 
quoted, Prof. Manatt personally was re- 
sponsible for the statement, And, as he 
spent some time in Greece between 1889 
and 1893, it is conceivable that such 
occasions might have been frequent. 

In the event, however, he has fallen some- 
what between two stools. It is seldom clear, 
except by comparison with the original 
Romaic, whether a statement rests on Dr. 
Tsountas’ authority, or on the joint au- 
thority of the collaborators, or on that of 
Prof. Manatt simply. In particular, the 
familiar ‘ we,’ which in the Romaic was idio- 
matic and convincing, is far too freely used 
in a joint work for which apparently neither 
collaborator accepts definite responsibility ; 
and is distinctly misleading in Dr. Tsountas’ 
original statements, e.g. pp. 150, 270, 284, 
or interpolated among them, e.g. p. 62; or, 
worse still, in testimony to discoveries and 
observations made after Prof. Manatt’s 
departure from Greece; e.g. pp. 135, 261. 
The absence of a bibliography, and of any 
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allusion even to Dr. Blinkenberg’s detailed 
analysis of the Cycladic data; the paucity ot 
new references in the footnotes; and the 
omission of some of the most important 
references of the original ; e.g. Muxjva, pp. 
8, 205, add to the uncertainties arising from 
this avoidance of explicit responsibility. 
The translation itself, even where it is un- 
interpolated for any considerable space, is 
curiously unequal, and contains a number of 
actual blunders. — évruos (Mux. p. 50) does 
not mean ‘incised,’ (#.7'.p.76) but ‘stamped’ 
or ‘impressed’: 5v0 cvpperpixdv oixnudrov... 
éxatépwhev (Mux. p. 200) is rendered ‘a 
smaller building...alongside of’ (#.7. p. 
252), without note of a correction : 7Aextpov 
in Od. iv. 71 ff. where it stands between 
‘gold’ and ‘silver’ is rendered ‘amber’ 
(Z.7T. p. 62): at rerputnpévat aixpai tis 
’Apopyou (Mux. p. 211) appears as ‘the old- 
fashioned spear-heads of Amorgos’ (#.7’. p. 
267) : kowWdrytes (Mux. p). 38) are not ‘grooves’ 
(Z.7. p. 60) but ‘hollows,’ or, more par- 
ticularly, ‘sockets.’ The abbreviations BA 
and NA are translated ‘eastern’ (2.7'. p. 7) 
and BA and BA are omitted (£#.7. p. 27-8 = 
Mux. p. 15). 

Dates are very freely rendered: zépvow 
means 1892 on p. 168, 1893 on p. 171 ; and 
the date of the excavation at Vaphio is 
differently given in Mux. p. 15, £.7. p. 7. 
Ed.’ Apx. 1877, in a note on p. 58, should be 
1887. 

More remarkable are some expressions in 
the English where no Romaic equivalent 
occurs in Muxqva. ‘Votive’ for ‘ votive 
offering, p. 143; ‘defense,’ p. 15; ‘ gew- 
gaws,’ p. 226; ‘measurably new’ p. xiv. 
(? perpiws) ; ‘back of that decadence,’ p. 4, 
‘sea-food,’ p. 69 ; may be American idioms. 
‘The standard stuff’ (? vAn), p. 223; and 
‘bloomtime,’ p. 220, have a Teutonic air. 
‘A vacuum of 8-10 inches deep,’ p. 31n. ; 
‘ivory trimmings’ (xoopjpata, Mux. p. 51 = 
E.T. 78) ; ‘Palamedes,’ p. 6, for the ‘ Pala- 
midi’ of Baedeker, Schuchhardt, and others ; 
‘more or less fearfully and wonderfully gar- 
nished,’ of a leathern helmet, p. 196; 
‘cheek by jowl,’ of the figures on an ivory 
mirror-handle, p. 188 ; and ‘ the “ graflito”’ 
method of fresco-painting’ (? sgraffito), p. 
233; are less explicable. The Trojan idols 
are not ‘chalked’ with owl-like features, p. 
296, but incised; and ‘he has chalked out 
a new chapter of Genesis,’ is neither an 
adequate account of the Pitane-vase, nor an 
elegant translation of the original French 
(Perrot-Chipiez vi. 932). 

More serious misconceptions are betrayed 


by the very loose usage, pp. 241, 244-5, of 

















the difficult words ‘glaze’ and ‘ varnish’ ; 
the latter being repeatedly used for Furt- 
wingler’s Firnissfarbe ; of ‘enameled’ (sic) 
p. 202, forthe inlaid work on the dagger 
blades from the shaft graves; and of 
‘Mykenaean,’ without distinction, of the 
spoils of Mykenae itself, and of Aegean 
civilisation in general. Dr. Tsountas always 
uses zép7y for a fibula, and explains it (Mok. 
pb) by Tapaj.dve ‘safety-pin.’ Prof. 
Manatt confuses this répry with the repovy 
of Hdt. v. 82, 87, a passage which he seems 
to regard, p. 163, as referring to the mythi- 
cal age of Greece. 

Other points in which revision is required 
are the interpretation’ of quite familiar 
floral ‘ Fiillen-ornamente’ on the golden 
diadem, pl. xii., as ¥-like and Y-like symbols, 
p. 177; and of the old man’s shield on the 
silver vase, p. 162, with a yxAatva: the 
gold-wire theory of spiral ornament, which 
becomes increasingly difficult in face of 
Egyptian prototypes in stone; and the 
allusion to Meriones’ helmet (J/. x. 362), 
which is exactly reproduced in the boar-tusk 
helmet inadequately described in fig. 85. 
The new painted stele, though it is actually 
mentioned, p. 153, is nowhere fully des- 
cribed, even in outline.’ The chapter on 
‘The Islands as Mediators in Art,’ serves to 
introduce some new data on Amorgos, but 
is barely adequate as a statement of this 
important question, and that on the ‘My- 
kenaean World and Homer,’ with which 
the book ends, is of the very slightest 
texture, 

It is much to be regretted that a book so 


much needed, and in many ways so 
elaborately prepared, should have been 
allowed to appear with these many 


blemishes upoa it ; and still more that Dr. 
Tsountas’ work and reputation should have 
been introduced to what must be a very 
large circle of readers, in so vague and 
elusive a costume. 


J. L. Myres. 


TWO BOOKS BY M. 8. REINACIL. 

(1) Répertoire de la Statusire Grecque et 
Romaine: Tome I. Clarae de poche, con- 
tenant les Basreliefs de l’ancien fonds du 
Louvre et les Statues antiques du Musée 


‘On p. 26 the hackneyed and wholly erroneous 
parallel between the ‘ galleries’ at Tiryns and certain 
chambers on the Byrsa at Carthage is repeated, 
though it is rejected by Dr. Tsountas (Mux. p. 227). 
When will compilers discover that these notorious 
structures are of late Roman Imperial date ? 
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de Sculpture de Clarac: Paris, Leroux, 
1897. 5 frs. 

(2) Chroniques d’Orient: documents sur les 
fouilles et découvertes dans l’Orient Hell- 
énique: deuxi¢me série, Paris, Leroux, 
1896. 15 frs. 


THERE lie before me, unnoticed for too long 
a period, two volumes, published by 
M. 8S. Reinach in his great enterprise of 
making the materials for archaeological and 
topographical study accessible to ordinary 
scholars, A large fortune is required to 
purchase the elaborate and expensive folios, 
in which the results of travel and excava- 
tion are often eushrined—folios in which a 
comparatively slight text sinks into in- 
significance in comparison with a stately 
array of beautiful plates, containing photo- 
graphic representations of everything im- 
portant, and of some things that can hardly 
be cadled important, that are alluded to in 
the text. I confess that I feel much sym- 
pathy with the vigorous language in which 
M. Reinach sometimes expresses himself 
against the unnecessarily expensive character 
of so many archaeological works ; and every 
one must sympathize with his attempt, 
carried out with so much knowledge, 
patience, skill, and research, to counteract 
that great evil. 

The Lépertoire de la Statuaire is intended 
to be a collection (complete, or as nearly 
complete as care and work can make the 
first essay of such a gigantic scheme) of the 
types of Greek statuary. ‘The present volume 
is the first of three, and each volume is to 
be sold at the ridiculously cheap rate of five 
franes. It is past my comprehension how a 
book like this can be produced at such a 
figure ; and, considering what the price is, it 
also passes my comprehension how any 
scholar can refrain from purchasing a copy. 
In this volume we have the whole of Clarac’s 
Musée de Sculpture, the one great collection 
of types, to which everyone must often turn. 
Naturally the reproductions are not good 
enough, or on a large enough scale, to show 
the style and character of each statue; but 
they are practically as useful as Clarac’s, 
and they are sufficient to be used as a basis 
for studying the types which were originated 
in the development of Greek Sculpture, and 
for acquiring some conception of the variety 
and locality of the existing specimens of 
each type. 

The second volume is to contain the re- 
production of six thousand statues in the 
Museums of Europe; and the third a de- 
scription and critical remarks of the whole, 
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together with a general index. But the 
first volume has already its own index of 
forty pages, together with brief Notices Pro- 
visoires, referring to important publications 
concerning many of the works reproduced 
from Clarac. 

The difficult problem of arranging on a 
scientific principle such a vast collection is, 
of course, not solved in this book, as M. 
Reinach recognizes in his preface. I do not 
see how it could be solved without vast 
expense and much combination of labour ; 
and the only practicable method in a cheap 
book is a collection roughly classified and 
accompanied by indexes. If I were a 
working student, instead of a mere amateur 
in Greek art, I should keep several copies of 
the book, to cut up gradually and re- 
arrange on several principles of classification. 

An interesting account of the life of 
Count de Clarac, who ruined himself partly 
by his great book and partly by his imability 
to attain satisfaction with the form of his 
printed works, until he had seen and cut up 
a score of proofs and revises, is one of those 
pious duties to a predecessor which M. 
Reinach performs in so many cases and 
always with taste, felicity, and care. 

(2) The second volume of the Chroniques 
@'Orient contains an account of the dis- 
coveries in the eastern Greek world between 
autumn 1890 and autumn 1895; and I may 
venture to speak of it, even though M. 
Reinach has done me the honour to dedicate 
it tome. The same qualities, with greater 
experience and wider knowledge, characterize 
the new volume as the former one (noticed 
in the Classical Review, 1891, vol. v. p. 131). 
Whenever I have to speak or write about 
any place in the eastern Greek world, I turn 
to the Index to the Chroniques, and find 
thereby what has been done, and what dis- 
covered in recent years; and even with 
regard to central Asia Minor I have learned 
from M. Reinach about various publications 
and sources of information, which in the far 
north I might otherwise not have heard of 
for years. The incisive, but always straight- 
forward and sympathetic, criticisms with 
which M. Reinach interspaces his record of 
discoveries, are expressed in crisp, graceful, 
and delicate style, and make the Chroniques 
everywhere interesting and amusing reading. 
The volume, containing 662 large and closely 
printed pages, costs like its predecessor only 
fifteen francs. 

In two Appendices M. Reinach reprints 
his Mirage Oriental, and its sequel Les Déesses 
nues dans [Art Oriental et dans l’ Art Gree, 
in which clear perception of the essential 
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originality of Greek Art has perhaps led 
him too far in the direction of denying 
Greek indebtedness to the east. A pupil 
may learn much from a teacher, and yet 
remain essentially original and creative. 
But the view set forth in these two papers 
is worth study from many points of view; 
and is a valuable corrective to an error, some- 
times admitted almost unconsciously, that 
when one has observed an analogy between 
an Oriental and a Greek type, the origin of 
the latter is discovered. Even granting 
that the latter was suggested by the older 
type (and priority has to be proved), there 
still remains very much to be added before 
you have the whole Greek idea. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


MACDONALD'S 77TULI HUNTERIANI. 


‘ituli Hunteriani: an Account of the Roman 
stones in the Hunterian Museum, University 
of Glasgow, by JamEs Macponatp M.A., 
LL.D. (Glasgow: Annan). Pp. xii. + 
102, 4to. 


THE inscribed and sculptured Roman stones 
in the possession of the Glasgow University 
were for the most part presented in the 
eighteenth century (1694-1771) by various 
Scotch benefactors, who desired to place in 
safe custody various stones found along 
the Vallum of Antoninus Pius. When the 
Hunterian collections were presented to the 
University in 1783, the Roman stones, some 
thirty in number, were incorporated with 
them and acquired the name ‘ Hunterian’ 
though they had nothing to do with Dr. 
Hunter himself. Since 1783 over a dozen 
additions have been made, bringing the 
number of stones up_ to _ forty-five. 
Dr. Macdonald’s Catalogue of them, well 
printed in a fine quarto and most admirably 
illustrated, is a most adequate and useful 
work. It does not, of course, include all 
the lapidary monuments of the Vallum, for 
some of these are in the Edinburgh museum 
and some still in private houses. But it 
includes enough to give any one a clear idea 
of what these lapidary monuments are. I 
must not praise it in detail, as I helped to 
read the proof sheets, but I may be allowed 
to point out two good features. Dr. 
Macdonald has bestowed real care on fixing 
the proper provenances of the stones, rather 
obscure in some cases, and he and his 
publishers have provided illustrations in 
photogravure of every stone. These 
illustrations are most admirable: I do not 
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know any epigraphic treatise which is better 
equipped in this respect. The publication 
of really scholarly and well-illustrated local 
catalogues is among the needs of the time: 
Dr. Macdonald has met this need for 
Glasgow University. 

F, HAvVERFIELD. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Savignano, near Rimini. Two large pavements 
with fine polychrome mosaics have recently been 
found here. The design on the larger consists of 
eight octagons surrounding a central one, three of 
them being now lost. They are divided by cable- 
patterns, and each contains an elaborate geometrical 
pattern. Along one side is a border of five circles 
filled with cable and other patterns. The other 
pavement is decorated with circles united by inter- 
twining cable-patterns; in the circles are fishes, 
amphorae, and quatrefoils. The pavements are 
probably of late date.} 

Barbarano, Etruria, An interesting bronze horse’s 
bit has recently been found here and acquired for the 
National Museum in Rome. It has a fine patina, 
and consists of two curved pieces ending in knobs, 
united by a twisted cross-piece with hooks in the 
middle; the construction is very elaborate. It 
belongs to the first period of the Iron Age, contem- 
porary with the Ronzano swords. Bits of similar 
date and character are discussed by Gozzadini, Mors 
de cheval italiques (1875); thero are also examples 
in the Etruscan Room of. the British Museum.? 

Sassoferrato, Umbria. A very interesting series 
of terracotta figures has come to light here. They 
were mostly in fragments, but have been restored 
and put together to form groups. The first group 
represents Ariadne sleeping in Naxos, and found by 
Dionysos with his accompanying thiasos of Satyrs 
and Seileni. A: female figure which stands at 
Ariadne’s head has been interpreted as Aphrodite, 
but from the short chiton (é&wuis) which she wears, 
seems rather to resemble Artemis. One of the 
Satyrs holds up his hands in the dmocxomevwy atti- 
tude. The second group is similar, but has four 
figures as against six. The third group consists of 
two winged female figures raising heavy drapery 
between them over their heads; above them in the 
background is Eros holding out both hands, which 
appear to have held crowns. A winged youth with 
a torch (Hymenaeos ?) stands by. The subject may 
be the marriage of Dionysos and Ariadne. These 
groups may have come from the pediment of a 
temple; the remaining figures seem to be from a 
frieze. These latter represent a battle with Gauls, in 
which Artemis takes part, and there seems every 
ground for identifying it with the attack on Delphi 
in B.c. 279 (Paus, x. 20, 3). Two of the Gauls are 
represented carrying off an amphora and a patera of 
metal, indicating the spoils of the temple. The 
figure of Artemis is evidently copied from the frieze 
of the Pergamene altar.® 

Palestrina. Recent excavations have resulted in 
the discovery of several tombs containing Etruscan 
and other objects. In one tomb were found a pear- 
shaped gold bulla, a gold ring with a figure of a 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, Sept. 1897. 


2 ibid. Apr. 1897. 
3 Notizie degli Seavi, July 1897. 
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Camillus holding jug and patera, an egg-shaped vase 
with paintings of two birds on a white ground, and 
a similar vase with diaper patterns in red and black 
on white. In another were two crescent-shaped 
granulated gold earrings of Etruscan type and other 
ornaments, and a piece of acs rude of the third 
century B.c. In a third were a balsamarium with 
egg-shaped body and chains attached, set in an open 
work stand (cf. Mon. dell’, Inst. viii. 58) and a gilt 
ivy-wreath.4 

Benevento. A cippus miliarius of local limestone 
has recently come to light near here, bearing the 
name of Hadrian, and the distance MP XVDCCL 
(15750 paces). The milestones on the Appian Way 
were restored by Hadrian in A.D. 128. On the base 
of the cippus is inscribed cLxvit1I (169 miles from 
Rome), and above, v (five miles from Beneventum). 
Other milestones give Beneventum as 164 miles from 
Rome, thus confirming this one (C.J. LZ. ix. p. 602, x. 
p. 700).? 

Sala Consilina, Lucania. Finds of bronze, silver, 
and pottery have been made here: in silver, six boat- 
shaped fibulae, pendants, and ornaments ; in bronze, 
a hydria, an oinochoe with handle in form of a youth 
leaning back, a phiale of Apulian type on a tripod, 
a simpulwm, and a fibula of ‘snake’-type. Among 
the vases are several of Italian fabric with geo- 
metrical decoration and patterns of leaves, mostly 
craters, ? 

Tarentum. Considerable excavations were carried 
on during 1896, with the following results: A gold 
ring with paste setting, design of Aphrodite holding 
out crown to Eros; a terracotta comic actor with 
basket (a slave returning from market), and another 
holding a baby, perhaps a maidaywyds ; a fragment 
of a Panathenaic amphora inscribed in graffito 


ONAGEN, completing another fragment in the 
Museum inscribed EBENA@VON ; a marble 


statue of Herakles reclining, of the type identified 
by Petersen with H. Olivarius; eight fragmentary 
b.f. kylikes, all of the ‘Kleinmeister’ type. Two of 
the last-named bear the signature of a new artist: 


ANTIAOPOSEPOE, *Avri8wpos exoter.® 


Pompeii. Some interesting wall-paintings have 
been discovered on the peristyle of a house, in panels 
on a black ground with red borders. One represents 
a poetess reciting to a companion, the other, two 
girls in picturesque attitudes (cf. Notizie, 1884, 

12).? 


Boscoreale. Further excavations have taken place 
on the site of a Roman villa, which consists of two 
parts divided by a peristyle, the eastern for the pro- 
prietor, the western for offices, ete. In the triclinium 
are paintings, representing landscapes, fishing-scenes 
and buildings, also a panel with a hoopoe and 
swallow, and another with a jay pecking at a plant. 
The torcularium is well preserved ; in it is a paint- 
ing of Bacchus leaning on a Seilenos and giving wine 
to a panther.? 

Torre Annunziata. An interesting mosaic has 
been discovered, representing a meeting of philoso- 
phers, like Raphael’s Scwola di Atene. In the back- 
ground is a rough representation of a walled citadel 
(the Acropolis of Athens ?), and columns surmounted 
by vases and a sun-dial. One old man of venerable 
aspect may be intended for Plato; there are seven 
figures in all.® 

Rome. Much:interest has been aroused by a 
recent discovery in the ruins of the Palace of 


4 Notizie degli Scavi, June 1897. 

5 Notizie degli Scavi, May 1897. 

6 Notizie degli Scavi, Aug. 1897. 
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Tiberius on the Palatine of a grafito supposed to 
represent the Crucifixion. It isin a corner under a 
gallery made by Caligula to pass from the Palace to 
the Forum. It represents two high poles united at 
the top by a long cross-bar, with a shorter bar about 
one-third of the height down each pole, thus forming 
a cross of the traditional type. Against each of 
these cross-bars a ladder is placed, one of which a 
figure inscribed TzRTIVS is ascending; another 
named PILVs stands on the other cross-bar wielding 
amallet. There are traces of a third ladder and a 
rope in the middle. From each cross-bar hangs a 
rope held by a figure named respectively FILETVS 
and NESTVLVs. Between them is a man named 
EVLOGVS grasping another, as if with the intention 
of removing his garments. Above is the remarkable 
inscription CRESTVS VIRGIS EXACT * COESVS ‘ SECRETIS 
MORIS SVPER PALVM VIRVM FIXVM, and the inter- 
vening space is filled with an amatory couplet, which 
has of course nothing to with{the design. One 
other interesting feature may be mentioned ; a man 
ascends the ladder on the right carrying an oblong 
board, in which it is tempting to see a titwlus, the 
‘superscription’ of the ey see The genuineness of 
the whole design is said to be quite above suspicion.” 


SARDINIA, 


Cagliari. A new inscription has been found, with 
a dedication to Domitian of a.p. 83, being a 
memorial of the public works carried out by the 
municipium. A new procurator’s name occurs, S. 
Laecanius Labeo. This inscription has an important 
bearing on the Roman administration in the 
island. It alludes to the laying down of streets 
and roads and the making and covering over of 
drains with public and private money, and further 
it shows that Vespasian had taken away the pro- 
vince from the Senate about A.D. 78, contrary to the 
view previously held. Under Marcus Aurelius it 
returned to the Senate, but was finally given back to 


the Emperor under Commodus or _ Septimius 
Severus. * 
GREECE. 
Athens. A series of archaic tombs has been 


discovered on the Areopagus, in which the bodies 
had all been burned. They contained vases of the 
earlier Dipylon style and swords of the same 
period.® 

A new inscription has been found during the 
excavations at the foot of the Acropolis to the north, 
where the inscription concerning the temple of 
Athena Nike was previously found. It has been 
restored by M. Kavvadias. It is a Whgioua of 
Alcibiades and concerns events alluded to in Thue. 
viii. 23, 5, and 31, 1. Ins.c. 412 the Athenians 
had again occupied the disaffected Clazomenae, 
while their enemies remained in Daphnus. On a 
later occasion we hear of an attempt by the Spartan 
fleet under Astyochos to take Clazomenae. A 





7 Daily Chronicle, 10 Feb. 1898. 
8 Berl. Phil. Woch., 26 Feb. 1898. 
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change in Daphnus follows this move, and it becomes: 
the head-quarters of the partisans of Athens, but. 
Thucydides does not make it clear how this hap- 
pened. The gap in his narrative is filled by the 
Whgioua, which is a ratification of the action of 
the Strategi in the time of anarchy following the 
revolutionary policy of Pisander’?. 
H. B. WAtreERs. 


Revue Numismatique. Partiv. 1897. 


E. Babelon. ‘La Collection Waddington au 
Cabinet des Médailles,’ A continuation of the ‘ In- 
ventaire sommaire’ describing coins of Ionia and 
Caria, with two Plates.—J. Martha. ‘Sur quelques 
types des monnaies de Brutus.’ The types referred 
to are Apolline and it is suggested that the gens 
Junia had some special connection with Apollo, 
dating from the time when L. Junius Brutus, accom 
panied by the sons of Tarquin, consulted the oracle 
at Delphi. ‘Apollo’ was the watchword of the 
Republican army at the battle of Philippi (Plut. 
Brutus, 24).—M. Rostovtsew. ‘Etude sur les 
plombs antiques.’—R. Mowat. ‘Les noms de !’im- 


pératrice Maesa.’ Coins of Ilium inscribed MAMIA 
MAICA,. Unless the first word is a mistake fo1 


IOVAIA, the full name of Maesa must have been 
Julia Mamaea Maesa. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iv. 1897. 


W. Greenwell. ‘On some rare Greek coins.’ The 
coins are all in Mr. Greenwell’s collection. Among 
them may be noticed :—Cyzicus. A new electrum 
stater with a beautiful head of Demeter (Pl. xi. 1). 
Phocaea? Electrum hecte, early fifth cent. B.c., 
representing three seals swimming in a circle ; also 
an early hecte with a fibula, a new type on coins. 
Aenus. <A tetradrachm with the usual reverse, a 
goat, but with a charming adjunct, a child (infant 
Dionysos ?) holding an ivy-spray to the goat’s mouth 
(Pl. xiii. 3). Olynthus. A tetrobol, before circ. 
B.C. 433, with the types of Olynthus (free horse and 
eagle with serpent) but with the inscription Chalk. 
Mr. Greenwell suggests that coin was struck at 
Olynthus for a confederation of the towns of Chal- 
cidice (cf. the fourth century coins of the Chalcidian 
league minted at Olynthus).—G. F. Hill. ‘ Solon’s 
reform of the Attic standard.” An important paper 
in which ’A@ Mod. c. 10 is considered in detail. 
G. F. Hill. ‘Cartimandua.’ On a small hoari 
found in 1893 at Honley, near Huddersfield, consist- 
ing of Roman coins and five silver British coins. 
The latter pieces belong to the Brigantes, of which 
tribe only gold money was hitherto known. One 
coin inscribed CART or CARTI is attributed by Mr. 
Hill to Queen Cartimandua, cire. A.D. 69 (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 36; Hist. iii. 45). 

Warwick Wrortn. 
9 Athenacuin, 5 March 1898. 


CORRECTION TO NOTE ON THE POLYZALOS INSCRIPTION (P. 142), 


UnrortunaTELy, M. Croiset’s restoration! 
of the Polyzalos inscription had escaped my 
notice, when I contributed a suggestion to 
the last number of the Classical Review. 
See C. RB. del Acad. des Inscv., xxiv., pp. 214, 


1 Proposed also, independently, by MM. Pottier and Th. Reinach. 


376. M. Homolle’s communication, to which 
I referred, was published in the same volume, 
but I had read it’in a tirage @ part. 


J. B. Bury. 
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